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ADEN. 22 Sept.—The report of the commission of inquiry into the 
disturbances on 2 December 1947 (see III p. 689) recommended that 
not less than 350 British troops be permanently stationed in Aden, 


ALBANIA. 20 Sept.—Greece. It was learned that the French Minister 
had protested on behalf of France and Britain against Albanian 
assistance to Greek rebels, He emphasized that the only procedure which 
would permit Albania to convince world opinion that it was not inter- 
fering in Greek affairs would be to give the U.N. Balkans Commission 
the same facilities as did Greece. 

29 Sept.—Yugoslav refusal to represent Albania (see Yugoslavia). 

30 Sept.—Greece. The Government, replying to Anglo-French 
protests, said that Greek soldiers entering Albania were being disarmed 
and interned, and refugees were being dealt with in conformity with 
international law. The Government declined to extradite Greek people 
‘who had sought asylum in Albania’. 


ARGENTINA. 24 Sept.—The Chief of the Federal police announced 
the discovery of a plot to assassinate President Perén and his wife. 
Many persons, including Sr Reyes, a labour leader and former Deputy, 
were arrested. Some of the conspirators were said to be resident in 
Uruguay, including a U.S. citizen, Mr Griffith, former cultural attaché 
to the U.S. Embassy in Buenos Aires, who had been expelled from 
Argentina earlier in the year for alleged participation in a plot against 
the State. 

The General Confederation of Labour and the Confederation of Com- 
mercial Employees called a general strike in support of President Perén. 

26 Sept.—Government Changes. The Minister of Marine and acting 
Foreign Minister, Rear-Admiral Fidel Anadon, resigned and asked 
permission to retire from the navy. He stated that his resignation was 
not connected with recent events. Rear-Admiral Enrique Garcia 
was appointed to succeed him as Minister of Marine, and the War 
Minister, Gen. Sosa Molina, took over the Foreign Ministry. 


AUSTRALIA. 20 Sept.—The States Governments took over price 
administration from the Commonwealth Government, and price con- 
trols on many goods, including foods and services, were ended. 

21 Sept.—Immigration. The Government stated they would take an 
unlimited number of Europe’s 800,000 refugees. 

23 Sept.—Defence. The Minister of Defence, Mr Dedman, in the 
Budget debate stated that the defence vote was for £A87 million. 
The Government had accepted responsibility at the Dominion Prime 
Ministers’ conference in 1946 for the development of Australia as a 
main support base in the Pacific, and this could best be achieved by 
strengthening the Australian economy and increasing the population. 
The Government would continue execution of their five-year pro- 
gramme promulgated in 1947 to the introduction of compulsory train- 
ing. Compulsory training was inappropriate to present needs, and owing 
to the army’s commitments to the British Commonwealth Occupation 
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Force in Japan it would be impossible to deal with the large number of 
men who would have to be called up under a compulsory system. The 
B.C.O.F. would soon be entirely Australian and the Government had 
gladly accepted that responsibility in view of Britain’s onerous responsi- 
bilities elsewhere. The strength of the navy at the end of the first year 
of the programme at 30 June was 10,676 compared with 14,750 to be 
attained at the end of the fifth year. Compared with the total permanent 
army of 19,000 aimed at, the present strength was 7,800 in the regular 
force and 12,500 in the interim force in Japan, a total of 20,300. The 
strength of the R.A.A.F. in June was 8,000, compared with 13,100 to be 
attained. 
29 Sept.—Evatt statement (see France). 


AUSTRIA. 24 Sept.—At a meeting of the Allied Council Gen. Gallo- 
way (Britain) proposed that all occupying Powers should undertake to 
refrain from arresting Austrian officials and instead ask the Austrian 
Minister of the Interior to arrest such officials and hold them in custody 
for the disposal of the allied Power if they were to be charged with an 
offence against that Power. Gen. Kurasov rejected the proposal, saying 
he could only agree if the Allied Council established control over 
the activities of Austrian federal officials. Gen. Galloway, supported by 
the U.S. and French High Commissioners, rejected the Soviet proposal 
which, he said, would constitute a breach of the intention of the control 
agreement which was designed to support a freely elected Austrian 
Government. 


BRITISH AFRICA CONFERENCE. 29 Sept.—The conference 
of unofficial members of the African Legislative Councils opened 
in London. The Lord President of the Council, Mr Morrison, said 
Britain wanted ‘to bring about, in partnership with the colonial 
peoples, the growth of responsibility in government, the improvement 
of social and educational standards, and the economic development of 
the territories. We would foster a friendship based on understanding 
and co-operation for common ends which has its roots in freedom and 
responsibility. We believe, moreover, that economic and social progress 
and the growth of political responsibility are interdependent. Political 
responsibility without economic vigour is not freedom. Economic 
development without social and political progress is the reverse of free- 
dom. But all three, with their full responsibilities, add up to our idea of 
democracy.’ Benefits from economic and social development ‘can be 
shared—benefits which will be felt not only in Africa and in Britain but 
in Europe and throughout the world’. Teamwork was essential. The 
ten-year development programmes in the colonies ‘must have your 
eager support’. He asked finally for ‘some constructive dynamic 
amongst the colonial peoples’ to supplement the work of government. 
‘Don’t complain out of mere habit about what the Government does 
or does not do; do things for yourselves. Local government should be 
developed and a greater tradition of service and public duty created 
than has ever been thought possible.’ 
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The Oni of Ife said they were tremendously keen to get on with the 
work of development. 


BULGARIA. 24 Sept.—United Nations. The Government, in a tele. 
gram to the U.N. Secretary-General, again applied for membership on 
the grounds that Bulgaria was a peace-loving country living in friend. 
ship with its neighbours. 

Note on U.N. Membership (see U.S.A.). 


BURMA. 18 Sept.—U Tin Tut (see page 546) was assassinated in Ran- 
goon. President Sao Shwe Thaik proclaimed a state of emergency 
throughout the country. 


CANADA. 21 Sept.—The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who had arrived on a visit the previous day, conferred 
with the Cabinet committee consisting of the acting Prime Minister, 
Mr St Laurent, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr Howe, the 
Minister of Finance, Mr Abbott, the Minister of Agriculture, Mr 
Gardiner, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr Pearson, and 
the Minister of National Revenue, Mr McCann. 

22 Sept.—Britain’s Balance of Payments. Sir Stafford Cripps, speak- 
ing in Ottawa, said: ‘We are confident that by the end of the E.R.P. 
period we can balance our oversea payments, provided we continue 
with our present policies, and that we shall still be large customers of 
Canada, who will at that time be buying a great volume of our exports 
in exchange.’ 

24 Sept.—The acting Prime Minister, Mr St Laurent, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps, in a statement on their talks said: “The discussions 
ranged over the whole field of economic and financial relations between 
the United-Kingdom and Canada, and included an examination of their 
likely course during the continuance and on completion of the European 
Recovery Plan. The United Kingdom will make every effort to expand 
the volume of its exports to Canada so as to raise them materially above 
the present level. It will no doubt be necessary to make some adjust- 
ment in the United Kingdom import programmes of recent years, but 
both Governments will do everything they can to avoid any sudden 
change in the pattern of trade between the two countries. The two 
Governments are satisfied that, in spite of present difficulties, there is a 
prospect of a large and continuing trade between the two countries, and 
that Canadian raw materials and foodstuffs will continue to play a vital 
part in the recovery of the United Kingdom. With this object in view 
it has been agreed that recommendations will be made to each Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a continuing committee of representatives 
of the two countries to meet regularly in Ottawa and in London. .. . to 
review progress and . . .to submit recommendations for the adjustment 

of imports and exports between the two countries in the light of chang- 
ing circumstances.’ 

26 Sept.—Sir Stafford Cripps left for the U.S.A. 
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CHILE. 30 Sept.—Antarctic Dispute. The Government decided to 
establish a third base in the Falkland Islands Dependencies. 


CHINA. 17 Sept.—Government reports stated that the Communists 
had stormed the outskirts of Tsinan, capital of Shantung, and that in 
Manchuria they were attacking [hsien. 

21 Sept.—Fighting was reported outside Shanhaikwan, around 
Chinchow, and near the Tangshan mines. 

25 Sept.—Communist forces occupied Tsinan. 

5 Oct.—It was learned that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had visited Peking 
and Mukden. The Communists opened an offensive in Suiyuan and 
Chahar, and fighting was reported near Kalgan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 23 Sept.—Rudolf Hrazdilek, an army staff 
captain, was sentenced to death in Prague for having passed, between 
March and May, secret military documents to a British intelligence 
service agent in touch with conspirators against the régime. 

‘Council of Free Czechoslovakia’ formed (see Great Britain). 

28 Sept.—President Gottwald returned from the Crimea. It was 
announced he had met some unnamed Soviet officials and succeeded 
in fixing with them Russian food deliveries for 1948-49—300,000 tons 
of grain, 25,000 tons of fat, 30,000 tons of meat and other items, and 
10,000 tons of cotton. 

3 Oct.—An official statement said that fifteen persons, said to be 
connected with the Roman Catholic People’s Party, had been arrested 
in connection with a plot against the Prime Minister. 

Trade Agreement. The Government concluded an agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. raising trade between the two countries to a value of 
9,000 million crowns (about £45 million) on each side. 

5 Oct.—News agency reports stated that the Cabinet had approved a 
Bill to set up forced labour camps ‘to educate by work those who by 
their way of life, their actions, and their attitude towards the people’s 
democratic State have shown that they do not want to subordinate 
themselves to one of the main principles of the Constitution, by which 
every citizen has not only the right but the obligation to work and 
contribute to the good of all’. 

6 Oct.—Cominform Dispute. A Cominform weekly journal, Nova 
Borba, designed to be distributed secretly in Yugoslavia, began publica- 
tion in Prague. It was licensed by the Ministry of Information and pro- 
duced by a group of anti-Tito Yugoslavs. 

7 Oct.—Parliament unanimously approved the new law for the 
‘defence of the people’s Republic’. It defined as a saboteur any one ‘who 
from negligence fails in his duty arising from any public function, office, 
service, profession, or employment’, and emphasized especially the 
‘subjective’ element of guilt. The law gave the judge wide latitude in 
determining the subjective element. It provided for one to five years’ 
imprisonment for a farmer who failed to return the prescribed quota of 
crops to the State, and also heavy sentences for a long list of offences, 
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from treason and espionage and ‘war mongering’ to insulting the 
President or the Government. 

Five-Year Plan. Mr Zapotocky told the Assembly that Czechos|o. 
vakia would not merge with the U.S.S.R. but would remain indepen. 
dent. “We shall not allow ourselves to be diverted from our way of peace 
or from the intensive building up of our economy. We shall finish the 
two-year plan and then start the five-year plan.’ The most important 
task of the five-year plan was the mobilization of labour on the widest 
scale and an increase in the productivity of labour. “The right to work 
guaranteed to every one by the Constitution implied the duty to work,’ 
Shirkers would be forced to comply with that duty. “This is neither 
punishment nor terror. It is the free democratic right of a State which 
grants the right to work to be able to demand unconditional compliance 
with the duty to work.’ The five-year plan would involve the removal of 
all remaining capitalist elements from all sectors of the national 
economy. The aims of the two-year plan, ending in December 1948, 
would not be attained in all branches of industry. He blamed ‘reaction- 
ary capitalist elements, saboteurs, and rebels’ for this and said they 
would be ‘ruthlessly liquidated’ if they tried to interfere with the five. 
year plan. 


DENMARK. 20 Sept.—War Crimes. Werner Best, former German 
Minister, and Otto Bévensiepen, head of the Gestapo in Denmark were 
sentenced to death, and Gen. Pancke to 20 years’ imprisonment for the 
persecution, torture, and murder of Danes during the occupation. 


EGYPT. 22 Sept.—Palestine. ‘Arab Government’ formed (see Syria). 


EIRE. 1 Oct.—The Prime Minister, Mr Costello, on his return from 
his tour of Canada and the U.S.A., told the press that when the Dail 
reassembled the Government would introduce legislation to repeal the 
External Relations Act. He said the King was never the symbol of 
co-operation between the nations of the British Commonwealth. The 
Statute of Westminster was the symbol of free association. There could 
be plenty of co-operation with Britain on the basis of republican or any 
other forms. The proposal to repeal the Act was constructive and not 
destructive, and would bring unity in his country. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC (€0-OPERATION. 1 Oct.—Iron and 
Steel Scrap. Anglo-U.S. agreement (see Great Britain). 


FINLAND. 30 Sept.—Finnish-Soviet Relations. The Prime Minister, 
Mr Fagerholm, said the People’s Democrats (a merger of Communists 
and left-wing Socialists) were ‘deliberately trying to impair our 
country’s relations with the U.S.S.R.’ Referring to points in the 
Democrats’ attacks on the Government, he denied that shooting clubs 
in the Laihia district were camouflaged military organizations, as banned 
under the peace treaty, nor were Soviet Notes urging a speed-up of 
work on the Salla railway (see p. 577) and measures taken to prevent 
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unauthorized persons entering Porkkala (a Soviet base west of Helsinki) 
sions of Soviet displeasure with his Government. They referred to 
matters arising before it was formed. He added: ‘Finland is not in a 
position to begin any subterfuges in her foreign policy. The Govern- 
ment is aware of this and will work to strengthen relations with the 
U.S.S.R. in a spirit of peace and the military assistance treaties.’ 


FRANCE. 19 Sept.—The Assembly passed the Government’s Taxa- 
tion Bill (see p. 606) by 291 votes to 251. 

Decrees were published instructing the (nationalized) gas and elec- 
tricity industries to make economies, including reductions in staff of 
10 per cent, before 1 April 1949. 

There were clashes between Communists and supporters of Gen. de 
Gaulle in Grenoble and two men were killed and some twelve njured. 

20 Sept.—Anglo-French representations (see Albania). 

Gen. de Gaulle announced in Grenoble, Chambéry, and Annecy 
that if elections were indefinitely postponed he might, in the collapse 
which would soon come about, have to gather up the reins of authority, 
as he did in 1940. 

21 Sept.—Germany. M. Schuman, Mr Bevin, and Mr Marshall con- 
ferred in Paris. 

Palestine. Mr Marshall, in a statement to the press, said the U.S. 
Government endorsed the report of Count Bernadotte and considered 
that it offered a generally fair basis for a settlement of the Palestine 
question. He strongly urged the parties and the General Assembly to 
accept it in its entirety. 

22 Sept.—Germany. The Government, with Britain and the U.S.A. 
sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. 

Germany. The British Military Governor, Gen. Robertson, told the 
Anglo-American Press Association in Paris that on one thing all 
Germans were agreed—the desire for unity. If unity was too long de- 
layed they were liable to become desperate with consequences that 
might be unpleasant for all. A new approach was needed. The old 
system of four-Power Military Government could never be revived. 
Even in the Anglo-American zones unsurmountable differences arose 
between the British and U.S. methods and the only solution was to 
leave to the Germans themselves the burden of day-to-day administra- 
tion. Asked for his opinion of the Soviet hint that occupying forces 
should be withdrawn, he replied that to his mind it would be wrong to 
withdraw the U.S. and British forces until peace was reasonably secure 
and until it was certain that the Germans would be able to construct a 
State in accordance with the wishes of the majority of the German 
nation and not under the dictation of a powerful and well-organized 
minority. It was, however, necessary to recognize frankly that with 
increasing powers of government the Germans would take an in- 
creasingly independent and German line. Western Germany, at least, 
if not the whole of Germany, would soon have a German Government. 
But this made it all the more important to make it quite clear that there 
were certain things Britain would not allow and to act promptly and 
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firmly when questions of this kind arose. Steel production, which had 
been at the rate of 3,500,000 tons a year at the beginning of 1948, had 
now been doubled. Coal production, however, was still lagging below 
300,000 tons a day when it ought to be well above that figure. Germans 
usually told him that out-of-date and damaged equipment was ty 
blame, but he believed that the cause was resentment that part of the 
coal was exported, although exports were paid for and were essential to 
German economy. He did not understand the objections that Germany 
was being allowed to go too far economically, or that the recovery of 
the Ruhr was too swift. This economic recovery was necessary for 
political reasons; but it was even more necessary for the economic 
recovery of all western Europe. The economic recovery of westem 
Germany could not go ahead too fast—‘up to the limits fixed, which are 
fair.’ The currency reform had been all but miraculous in its results, 

23 Sept.—The Assembly passed by 304 votes to 279 a Government 
proposal to postpone local (county council) elections until March 1949. 

Wages and Prices. The Government announced they would allow 
wage increases of 15 per cent. 

24 Sept.—Strike. Transport workers in Paris staged a 24-hour strike. 
In the afternoon there was a 2-hour token strike of all workers through- 
out the country. 

25 Sept.—The Council of the Republic rejected the Government's 
Bill to postpone local elections by 156 votes to 143. 

The Assembly again approved the Bill to postpone the local elections, 
thus overriding its rejection by the Council of the Republic. 

The Prime Minister, M. Queuille, in a broadcast, called on the 
workers and all those who gave themselves over ‘to political games’ 
not to listen to those ‘who would turn you from your duties for parti- 
san ends’. 

At a Gaullist meeting in Paris there were clashes with Communists 
and some forty persons were injured. 

Germany. Reply to Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Sept.—Germany. M. Schuman, Mr Bevin, and Mr Marshall met 
in Paris, and afterwards issued a statement saying that their Govern- 
ments were ‘in agreement that the Soviet Note of 25 September is un- 
satisfactory. The Soviet Government fails to provide the assurance re- 
quested in the Notes from the three Governments of 22 September 
1948 that the illegal blockade measures will be removed. In addition, it 
demands that commercial and passenger traffic between the western 
Zones and Berlin, by air as well as rail, water, and road, be controlled by 
the Soviet command in Germany. This demand of the Soviet Govern- 
ment is restated with emphasis in the official communiqué issued in 
Moscow. Moreover, in regard to currency, the Soviet Note evades and 
does not answer the clear position stated by the three Governments. 
Accordingly, the three Governments are transmitting a Note to the 
Soviet Government fully setting out their position and informing it that, 
in view of the insistence of the Soviet Government upon maintaining 
the blockade and upon the institution of restrictions on air communica- 
tions, they are compelled, in compliance with their obligations under the 
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Charter of the United Nations, to refer the matter to the Security 
Council.’ 

Customs union discussion (see Italy). 

Germany. Further Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

8 Sept.—Labour Unrest. A strike began in the Lorraine mines. 
There were further clashes between Gaullists and Communists in 
Paris and at Le Havre. 

29 Sept.—The Ministry of the Interior issued a reminder to the pub- 
lic that under the law all meetings, demonstrations, etc., must be 
declared three days in advance to the police, in default of which those 
organizing them were liable to fine and imprisonment. 

The committee of the C.G.T. issued the text of a resolution which 
was to be sent to the U.N. Secretary-General expressing ‘the indigna- 
tion of the French workimg class’ at the threats of imperialist States 
against the U.S.S.R. and the popular democracies. It declared that 
M. Schuman did not speak in the name of the popular masses when he 
made himself ‘the slave of this criminal policy’. 

Speaking before the Anglo-American Press Association Dr Evatt, 
the Australian Minister of External Affairs, said that some people 
thought secret diplomacy was a better method of settling disagreements 
than open debate in an assembly. But if the United Nations was now 
having to tackle the particularly difficult Berlin dispute this was 
because secret diplomacy had signally failed to achieve a settlement. 
Secret diplomacy had been the favourite method of the dictators during 
the period which had led up to the last war. 

Germany. Berlin dispute referred to U.N. (see Secretariat). 

30 Sept.—Greece. Note (see Albania). 

1 Oct.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press that if the Communists 
entered the Government any form of legitimate government would be 
ended, and that once illegitimacy had been established he reserved his 
own rights to future action. 

Labour Unrest. Gas and electricity workers staged a four-hour token 
strike in protest against the Government’s decrees to reduce staffs of 
nationalized enterprises. The mine workers’ union called for an un- 
limited strike, for the same reason, as from 4 October, basing their 
decision on ‘the clear verdict of the free and secret vote of the miners’. 

3 Oct.—Labour Unrest. The Christian trade unions tried to mediate 
between the C.G.T. and the Government over the proposed miners’ 
strike, but the C.G.T. refused to modify their decision on the ground 
that they were bound by the results of the referendum. 

(It was understood that of 317,506 registered miners 244,322 had 
voted, 218,616 in favour of the strike. The C.G.T. had stated that ‘the 
percentage of voters in the referendum corresponds exactly to the 
normal effectives at work, after deduction of the usual percentage of 
absentees’.) 

4 Oct.—Strike. Some 300,000 workers in coal and other mines went 
on strike. The Force Ouvriére condemned it but left its members free 
to act as they pleased. The Christian trade unions called on their 
members to strike for two days only. The Government took measures 
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to protect mining equipment, and lorries, and petrol, and reinforce- 
ments of troops and police were sent to the main centres. 

Germany. Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

5 Oct.—Strike. The C.G.T. called a strike of railwaymen in one of 
the Lorraine departments. 

6 Oct.—Strike. The Government gave guarantees, through the 
appointment of mixed committees, that workers in nationalized indus- 
tries would not be unreasonably dismissed on the grounds of economy, 
and made provision for a higher scale of housing and other allowances, 
The Christian trade unions and the Socialist Force Ouvriére dis- 
sociated themselves from the strike, declaring that the Government's 
proposals provide a reasonable basis for discussion. In a broadcast, M. 
Lacoste, Minister of Industrial Production, appealed to the miners to 
measure the full gravity of their acts, pointed out how far the Govern- 
ment was prepared to go in meeting the reasonable claims advanced by 
their unions, and how suicidal a weapon the strike was for pressing those 
claims which the Government could not satisfy. “The fears of an econo- 
mic collapse which a strike like this arouses in the minds of taxpayers, 
producers, and the nation at large will only make unattainable any 
solution of this vast problem [of prices and wages]. Because of the fall in 
output of electric power we are compelled to cut down the supplies to 
such key industries as that of aluminium. All factories which depend on 
gas in northern France are running down to a standstill. . . . We are 
moving rapidly towards zero.’ 

Gas and electricity workers returned to work. 

Palestine. Mr Shertok told the press that it was ‘entirely possible’ that 
Jews and Arabs would negotiate a Palestine settlement outside the 
United Nations. Israel was ready to sit down at a peace conference with 
the Arabs at any time to discuss a general settlement. Speaking of Count 
Bernadotte’s report he said the suggestion in it that Israel should give up 
the Negeb was ‘sufficient to condemn the plan in our eyes’. There could 
be no question of trading West Galilee for the Negeb because Israel 
had always claimed West Galilee and was now in possession of it. 
‘Experience has shown that it is essential to our defence.’ Israel could 
not accept international control of the whole of Jerusalem. The walled 
city might be put under the United Nations, but the modern city should 
be under Israel, ‘as it is to-day, in effect. Only Jewish armed forces can 
be relied upon to ensure the lives of the Jews in Jerusalem’. Asked if 
the Jews would accept a confederation of Jewish and Arab States he 
said: ‘Yes, if it is a confederation of two sovereign States. We will not 
envisage a federal State, but we would certainly accept confederation if 
it was entered into freely.” Count Bernadotte’s suggestion that Arab 
Palestine should be joined to Transjordan was a ‘plausible suggestion’, 
but it was a ‘far-reaching departure’ from the United Nations’ partition 
plan. ‘In principle we would much prefer that the Arab part of Palestine 
would constitute itself into an individual State.’ 

7 Oct.—Strike. More railway workers went on strike. The non- 
Communist unions called on the miners to hold a new referendum now 
that the Government had granted concessions. 


Tce. 
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Spain. Agreement by exiles (see Great Britain). 


GERMANY. 19 Sept.—Berlin. Gen. Kotikov ordered the re-examina- 
tion of the sentences passed on five Germans after the Brandenburg 
Tor incident. 

21 Sept.—Bitzone. It was learned that the British and U.S. authorities 
had decided to tighten their economic counter blockade of the Soviet 
Zone. 

22 Sept.—Bevin statement (see Great Britain). 

Berlin. Dr Friedensburg said Mr Bevin’s speech contained every- 
thing that the Berlin population could expect from a statesman of the 
western Powers. 

23 Sept.—Berlin. The Red Army paper the Tégliche Rundschau 
published an article on ‘Why the Berlin talks were interrupted’, 
emanating from the Soviet-licensed news agency in Berlin, which 
claimed it was quoting a Czechoslovak paper, the Svovodne Slova of 
21 September. This paper gave as its original source ‘well-informed 
journalistic quarters in Paris’. It was understood that this source had 
been quoted before and had always proved to be a Polish-language 
paper whose main sources of information were Tass and Jzvestia. The 
article said the four Military Governors’ discussions in Berlin were 
based on directives worked out by the western envoys and Mr Molotov 
in Moscow. The first clause in these directives was the withdrawal of 
western German currency from Berlin and the introduction of eastern 
currency into the whole city. The four Military Governors were con- 
vened merely to carry out this decision and to lift the transport restric- 
tions. The three western Military Governors misinterpreted the Mos- 
cow directives and refused to accept the agreement reached at Moscow 
that the Deutsche Notenbank in the Soviet Sector should have full 
control of currency circulation. Instead they tried to usurp the functions 
of the Notenbank by extending the powers of the four-Power technical 
commission on finance. The Soviet Military Governor would not agree 
to this, because it was ‘equivalent to four-Power control of the currency 
circulation in the whole Soviet Zone’. 

Berlin. The German police in the Soviet Sector confiscated some 
western-licensed newspapers. No action was taken against the British- 
controlled paper Die Welt or the French-controlled paper Der Kurier. 

24 Sept.—Berlin. The Soviet authorities announced that the sentences 
of the five Germans arrested after the Brandenburg Tor incident had 
been reduced, two to eight years, one to four years, and one to three 
years. The youngest man would be released on a year’s probation. 

Berlin. The official newspaper-distributing agency in the Soviet 
Zone announced it would no longer handle Die Welt and Der Kurier. 

The authorities in the western Sectors banned Soviet Sector news- 
papers as from the following day. 

25 Sept.—Soviet reply to three-Power Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Sept.—Berlin. Dispute to be referred to U.N. (see France). 

27 Sept.—Berlin. The City Assembly drew up a resolution, to be 
forwarded to the United Nations, giving their views on the prerequisites 
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of a settlement of the Berlin dispute. They made five points. (1) the 
blockade should be lifted; (2) Berlin should continue under four. 
Power control; (3) the city Constitution should be implemented; (4) 
a unified currency; (5) as part of a general withdrawal of troops from 
Germany troops should be withdrawn from Berlin. 

28 Sept.—Berlin. The U.S. authorities refused to allow twenty-five 
wagons to pass through their Sector to the Soviet Zone, and confiscated 
their contents, mostly food. 

29 Sept.—Berlin. Dispute referred to U.N. (see Secretariat). 

30 Sept.—Air Lift. British and U.S. authorities released statistics on 
the air-lift which had now continued for 100 days. They showed that 
reserves of food had been increased, and that 104,000 tons of food, 
148,000 tons of coal, and 6,000 tons of other commodities had been 
delivered in Berlin for the German economy alone. 

1 Oct.—Berlin. Gen. Kotikov rejected the City Assembly’s request 
of 27 August for a neutral area around the Neues Stadthaus in which 
there should be no demonstrations during sittings of the Assembly. 
He said he had instructed the police to give the Assembly the protection 
asked for. The police would inform the chairman of the Assembly 
‘when representatives of the people of Berlin wish to address themselves 
to officials of the municipal administration’. 

Iron and Steel Scrap. Anglo-U.S. agreement (see Great Britain). 

2 Oct.—Berlin. Marshal Sokolovsky, answering questions from the 
Soviet-controlled press in Berlin said that by utilizing the uncertainty 
and unrest, the western Powers were using the Berlin question to 
camouflage the hammering together of an aggressive military western 
bloc, which was directed against the Soviet Union. The negotiations 
on the Berlin question would have been successful long ago if the 
western Powers had been seeking a solution which loyally guarded the 
interests of all four Powers. ‘But the western Powers do not desire a 
loyal solution. They want to use Berlin as an advanced post in the 
fight against democracy and Socialism.’ He added that the Soviet 
Government was ready to resume negotiations on the Berlin problem 
on the basis of the instructions originally sent to the four Military 
Governors in Berlin on 30 August. 

5 Oct.—Berlin. Soviet parachute troops held exercises in the air 
corridor near Nauen, ten miles west of Berlin. British and U.S. 
authorities protested that they were a breach of air safety regulations. 

7 Oct.—Berlin. The U.S. Military Governor, Gen. Clay, said: ‘I 
believe that we can maintain the city indefinitely by the air lift and that 
with the exception of the few short months in the winter we can main- 
tain it pretty well.’ The entire cost of the air lift was being paid for by 
the occupying Powers, the only charge on the German economy being 
the wages of the workers employed at the airports. The cost of the food 
being brought in by air was being met from the receipts from category A 
imports into the bizone. He put the present total daily air lift of 
supplies of all kinds at over 5,000 tons, and estimated that in the winter 
sixty more Skymasters could bring in enough coal to provide each house- 
hold in the three western sectors with 1 cwt. of coal a month even in the 
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worst weather. Speaking of reparations, he said that there had been no 
complete stoppage of dismantling in the western zones. There had, 
however, been a stoppage of deliveries to countries scheduled to 
receive reparations. 

Soviet aircraft carried out further exercises in the air corridor between 
Berlin and western Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 19 Sept.—Sir Stafford Cripps left for Ottawa. 

Germany. Mr Bevin conferred with Mr Douglas and Mr Massigli. 
He left later for the U.N. General Assembly. 

20 Sept.—Anglo-French representations (see Albania). 

22 Sept.—Germany. The Government, with France and the U.S.A., 
sent a Note to the U.S.S.R. 

Germany. Statement by Gen. Robertson (see France). 

Aden. Commission’s report (see Aden). 

Defence. The Minister of Supply, Mr Strauss, stated that an increased 
proportion of the output of Royal Ordnance factories would hence- 
forward be for military purposes. 

Balance of Payments. Cripps statement (see Canada). 

Review of Foreign Affairs. Mr Bevin, speaking in the House of 
Commons made the following points: 

Trial of German Generals. At the time of the Nuremberg trials no 
evidence of their complicity in war crimes was in the possession of the 
British authorities. In December 1947 the Lord Chancellor advised 
that the memorandum of evidence prepared by the U.S. authorities 
disclosed a prima facie case against each of the four officers, whereupon 
it was decided that steps should be taken to obtain the evidence itself 
and to proceed to bring them to trial. The evidence was still being 
collated and examined, and for this reason the charges against the four 
officers had not yet been finally formulated. But the men who had 
served under these officers had already been tried and sentenced. 
‘It is a very awkward thing to put a Minister in the position of sanction- 
ing the trials of people who carried out their orders and not sanctioning 
the trials of the people who gave the orders.’ 

Palestine. “The recommendations of Count Bernadotte have the whole- 
hearted and unqualified support of the Government.’ Count Bernadotte 
had referred to the apprehension of the Arabs about future Jewish 
expansion and concluded that every reasonable assurance must be 
offered them, not only by the Jews but by the United Nations. ‘I have 
always felt that the Arab cause has been insufficiently appreciated and I 
entirely agree that the United Nations should give special guaran- 
tees. . . . We believe the United Nations should avoid the risk of 
creating an Arab State that could not support itself.” He would there- 
fore, endorse Count Bernadotte’s proposals that the Arab areas of 
Palestine, or the greater part, should be incorporated in Transjordan 
and that the final decision might be left to the Arab States. It would be 
best for all concerned if Count Bernadotte’s plan were put into operation 
in its entirety. 

Germany. ‘During the last three months the United States authorities 
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and ourselves have delivered over 200,000 tons of essential freight to the 
people of Berlin. . . . If this senseless blockade continues, if there is no 
let- -up, and the worst comes to the worst, we are confident, after carefy| 
examination of all the factors—including the weather, and calculating 
on one of the worst winters we have had in Europe for some time— 
that by a combination of the two air forces, augmented I am happy to 
say by the tremendous effort of the U.S.A., we shall be able to see the 
winter through, although there will be sore discomfort for the Berlin 
people.’ The western Powers were in complete agreement, not only ‘as 
to the policy of the air lift, and about defending ourselves in Berlin, but 
on the policy we shall jointly pursue if that fails’. 

The issue of the new currency in the western Zone had met with 
remarkable success. Money now had a real value; manufacturers were 
producing and selling as much as they could. Absenteeism had gone 
down and the black market was nearly crippled. Coal production was 
nearer the level of 300,000 tons a day and a remarkable increase had 
occurred in steel production from 377,000 tons a month before currency 
reform to 510,000 in August. This corresponded to a rate of six million 
tons, which was the desired figure in the 1948-49 European Recovery 
Programme. The supply of food from the farmers was much better and 
the food situation was much improved. 

Reparations. The Government did not consider a complete overhaul 
of the reparations level as essential, though special cases would be 
re-examined. The removal of plant surplus to Germany’s peace-time 
requirements would not affect the peace-time production of those things 
which Germany and Europe so badly needed. They had to take into 
account the enormous intensification which went on under the Hitler 
régime. There were plants now standing idle which, through lack of 
manpower and disorganization, Germany would never be able to put to 
effective use. If removed for reparations to other countries they could be 
utilized in a short time. 

23 Sept.—Czechoslovakia. Dr Vladimir Krajina, a Member of the 
Czechoslovak Parliament and general secretary of the Czechoslovak 
National Socialist party, who recently escaped to Britain, told the press 
in London that a Czechoslovak refugee social and political organization 
called the ‘Council of Free Czechoslovakia’ had been formed. It would 
have centres in all countries to which refugees, ‘numbering about 
20,000 altogether, had fled since the Communist coup in February. 
Many of them were still in Germany. 

Berlin. Soviet comment on Military*Governors’ talks (see Germany). 

A Government spokesman, commenting on the Soviet version of the 
Governors’ talks, said the account was a gross distortion of the facts 
and an inaccurate picture of the course of the negotiations. It was an 

obvious tactic to put the western Powers in the wrong, and compared 
unfavourably with Mr Bevin’s observance of the agreement that the 
discussions should remain secret. 

Defence. The Minister of Defence, Mr Alexander, told the House of 
Commons that the mobilization machinery for the forces had been 
overhauled. Schemes had been worked out by the Service departments 
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for the voluntary registration of ex-servicemen and women willing to 
come forward immediately in emergency. The Royal Navy and the 
Royal Marines aimed at enrolling a total of 50,000 ex-servicemen in new 
Emergency Reserves; the Army would have a special register of 
reservists for anti-aircraft units; and the R.A.F. Supplementary List 
was being opened to former airmen and airwomen. 

25 Sept.—Germany. Reply to Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Sept.—Germany. The Government, with the U.S.A. and France, 
sent the following Note to the U.S.S.R. (text):—1. The Governments 
of the U.S.A., France, and the United Kingdom, conscious of their 
obligations under the Charter of the United Nations to settle disputes 
by peaceful means, took the initiative on 30 July 1948 in approaching 
the Soviet Government for informal discussions in Moscow in order to 
explore every possibility of adjusting a dangerous situation which had 
arisen by reason of measures taken by the Soviet Government directly 
challenging the rights of the other occupying Powers in Berlin. These 
measures, persistently pursued, amounted to a blockade of land and 
water transport and communication between the western Zones of 
Germany and Berlin, which not only endangered the maintenance of 
the forces of occupation of the U.S.A., France, and the United King- 
dom in that city, but also jeopardized the discharge by those Govern- 
ments of their duties as occupying Powers through the threat of starva- 
tion, disease, and economic ruin for the population of Berlin. 

2. The Governments of the U.S.A., France, and the United King- 
dom have explicitly maintained the position that they could accept no 
arrangement which would deny or impair the rights in Berlin acquired 
by them through the defeat and unconditional surrender of Germany 
and by four-Power agreements. They were, however, willing to work 
out in good faith any practical arrangements consistent with their rights 
and duties for restoring to normal the situation in Berlin, including the 
problems presented by the existence of two currencies in that city. 

3. After long and patient discussion, agreement was arrived at in 
Moscow on a directive to the four Military Governors under which the 
restrictive measures placed by the Soviet Military Government upon 
transport and communications between the western Zones and Berlin 
would be lifted simultaneously with the introduction of the German 
mark of the Soviet Zone as the sole currency for Berlin, under four- 
Power control of its issue and continued use in Berlin. 

4. In connection with the lifting of restrictions and the maintenace of 
freedom of communication and the transport of persons and goods 
between Berlin and the western Zones, the agreed directive provided 
that restrictions recently imposed should be lifted. Generalissimo 
Stalin during the discussions personally confirmed that this meant the 
removal also of any restrictions imposed prior to 18 June 1948. In con- 
nection with the currency situation in Berlin, the Soviet authorities 
insisted that the German mark of the Soviet Zone be accepted as the 
sole currency for Berlin. The three western occupying Powers declared 
that they were ready to withdraw from circulation in Berlin the western 
mark ‘B’ issued in that city and to accept the German mark of the 
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Soviet Zone, subject to four-Power control over its issuance, circula- 
tion, and continued use in Berlin (i.e., in Berlin only and not in the 
Soviet Zone). After long discussions Generalissimo Stalin, on 23 August 
1948, personally agreed to this four-Power control and himself proposed 
the establishment of a four-Power financial commission, which would 
control the practical implementation of the financial arrangements in- 
volved in the introduction and continued circulation of a single currency 
in Berlin, and which, Generalissimo Stalin specifically stated, would 
have the power to control the German bank of emission of the Soviet 
Zone in so far as its operations with respect to Berlin were concerned. 

5. It was with these understandings, personally confirmed by Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, that the agreed directive was sent to the four Military 
Governors in Berlin to work out the technical arrangements necessary 
to put it into effect. 

6. Despite these clear understandings, the Soviet Military Governor 
soon made it plain in the discussions held by the four Military Gover- 
nors that he was not prepared to abide by the agreed directive. 

Although the directive called for the unqualified lifting of the re- 
strictions on transport and communications between the western Zones 
and Berlin, the Soviet Military Governor failed to comply. What is 
more, he demanded that restrictions should be imposed on air traffic, 
He endeavoured to support his demand by a false interpretation of a 
decision of the Control Council of 30 November 1945. Actually, during 
the discussions leading up to the decision of the:Control Council of 
November 1945 to establish air corridors, the Soviet military authori- 
ties in Berlin had suggested that the traffic in the corridors should be 
limited to the needs of the military forces. Neither the Control Council, 
however, nor any other four-Power body accepted this proposal, and 
the traffic in the corridors has since been subject only to those safety 
regulations which were agreed on a four-Power basis. Other than these 
agreed safety regulations, no restrictions whatsoever have been or are in 
existence on the use by aircraft of the occupying Powers of air com- 
munications in the corridors between Berlin and the western Zones of 
Germany. 

In regard to four-Power control of the German mark of the Soviet 
Zone in Berlin, the Soviet Military Governor refused to admit, despite 
the agreement in Moscow, that the financial commission should exercise 
control over the operations with respect to Berlin of the German bank of 
emission of the Soviet Zone. Furthermore, with respect to the question 
of the control of the trade of Berlin, the position of the Soviet Military 
Governor amounted to a claim for exclusive Soviet authority over the 
trade of Berlin with the western Zones of occupation and with foreign 
countries. This claim was a contradiction of the clear meaning of the 
agreed directive to the four Military Governors. 

7. Even while discussions were in progress, the Soviet authorities in 
Berlin tolerated attempts on the part of minority groups sympathetic to 
their political aims forcibly to overthrow the legal government of the 
city of Berlin, constituted by democratic elections held under four- 
Power supervision. On 30 August the representatives of the three 
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western occupying Powers in Moscow had drawn Mr Molotov’s atten- 
tion to the disturbed situation in Berlin. They suggested that instruc- 
tions be sent to the four Military Governors that they should do all in 
their power to preserve a favourable atmosphere in Berlin, but Mr 
Molotov claimed that such instructions to the Soviet Military Governor 
were unnecessary. Nevertheless, after that date these attempts to over- 
throw the city government increased in violence. 

8. On 14 September 1948 the representatives of the Governments of 
the U.S.A., France, and the United Kingdom, acting on specific in- 
structions, called the attention of the Soviet Government to the Soviet 
Military Governor’s disregard of the agreement reached during the 
Moscow discussions and requested that he be instructed to give effect 
to them. 

g. The Soviet Government’s reply of 18 September, however, up- 
held the Soviet Military Governor’s position. The Soviet Government 
further confirmed its intention to disregard its commitment to lift the 
restrictions imposed on transport and communications by seeking to 
impose restrictions which had not before been in effect. 

With respect to trade, the Soviet requirement that the licensing of 
trade with Berlin be placed in the hands of the Soviet military authori- 
ties made plain the Soviet Government’s intention to obtain exclusive 
control over the trade of Berlin. 

As regards the powers of the four-Power financial commission, the 
Soviet reply asserted that the western occupying Powers desired to 
establish control over all operations of the German bank of emission. 
In fact the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and French Military Gover- 
nors sought only to secure the Soviet Military Governor’s acceptance of 
the agreed principle that the four-Power financial commission should 
control the operations of the bank with respect to the financial arrange- 
ments relating to the currency change-over and to the continued pro- 
vision and use of the German mark of the Soviet Zone in the city of 
Berlin (i.e., in Berlin only and not in the Soviet Zone). In the light of 
Mr Molotov’s statements during the discussion of the Soviet reply, it 
became clear that no assurance was given that the Soviet Military 
Governor would be prepared to proceed on the previously agreed basis. 
Thus, in this matter, as in others, the intention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was manifestly to impose conditions nullifying the authority of the 
western occupying Powers and to acquire complete control over the 
city of Berlin. 

10. For the Governments of the United Kingdom, U.S.A., and 
France to continue discussions when fundamental agreements pre- 
viously reached had been disregarded by the Soviet Government would 
have been futile. It would have been equally fruitless to continue such 
discussions in the face of the unmistakable intention of the Soviet 
Government to undermine, and indeed to destroy, the rights of the 
three Governments as occupying Powers in Berlin as a price for lifting 
the blockade, illegally imposed in the first instance and still unlawfully 
maintained. The three Governments therefore dispatched identical 
Notes on 22 September to the Soviet Government. In those Notes, 
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after restating their position on the specific points at issue, they asked 
the Soviet Government whether it was prepared to remove the blockade 
measures which it had imposed and thereby to establish conditons 
which would permit a continuation of discussions. 

11. The reply of the Soviet Government in its Notes to the three 
Governments of 25 September 1948, is unsatisfactory. 

As regards the introduction and continued circulation and use in 
Berlin of the German mark of the Soviet Zone, the Soviet Govern- 
ment misrepresents the position of the three western occupying Powers, 
The latter have made it clear from the outset that they do not desire to 
exercise any control over the financial arrangements in the Soviet Zone 
of occupation, but are insisting on those conditions only which would 
provide adequate four-Power control over the financial arrangements for 
the introduction and continued circulation and use of the German mark 
of the Soviet Zone as the sole currency in Berlin. 

As regards control of the trade of Berlin, the Soviet Government, 
contrary to its previous attitude, now states its willingness to agree to 
the establishment of four-Power control over the issuance of licences 
for the import and export of goods, provided that agreement is reached 
on all other questions. It is clear, after more than six weeks of discus- 
sions, from the Soviet Government’s persistent refusals to remove the 
blockade measures and its continued insistence on other conditions 
which would enable it to destroy the authority and rights of the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A., and France as occupying Powers in Berlin, that 
this conditional concession is illusory. 

As regards air traffic between Berlin and the western Zones of occu- 
pation, the Soviet Government, while neither affirming nor with- 
drawing the demand for the particular restrictions put forward by the 
Soviet Military Governor during the discussions in Berlin and con- 
firmed in its reply of 18 September, introduces another requirement to 
the effect that transport by air of commercial freight and passengers 
must be placed under the control of the Soviet command. 

The Soviet Government’s Note of 25 September therefore not only 
ignores the request of the three Governments that the blockade measures 
should be removed in order that conditions may be established which 
would permit the continuation of discussions. It also seeks to impose 
restrictions on transport and communications between Berlin and the 
western Zones which would place the maintenance of the forces of 
of the Berlin population within the arbitrary power of the Soviet com- 
mand, thus enabling the Soviet military authorities to reimpose the 
blockade at any moment in the future if they so desired. 

12. Accordingly it is apparent that the Soviet Government had no 
intention of carrying out the undertakings to which it had subscribed 
during the Moscow discussions in August. In the face of the expressed 
readiness of the Governments of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and 
France to negotiate with the Soviet Government all outstanding ques- 
tions regarding Berlin and Germany as a whole in an atmosphere free 
from duress, the Soviet Government has in fact persisted in using duress. 
It has resorted to acts of force rather than to the processes of peaceful 
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settlement. It has imposed and maintained illegal restrictions amounting 
to a blockade of Berlin. It has failed to work out in good faith four- 
Power arrangements for the control of the currency of that city. Even 
while the western occupying Powers were seeking agreement on measures 
to implement the understandings reached in Moscow, the Soviet 
military authorities condoned and encouraged attempts to overthrow 
the legally constituted municipal government of Berlin. These actions 
are plainly attempts to nullify unilaterally the rights of the western 
occupying Powers in Berlin, which are co-equal with those of the 
Soviet Union and, like them, are derived from the defeat and uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany and from four-Power agreements to 
which the Soviet Government is a party. Moreover, the use of coercive 


_ pressure against the western occupying Powers is a clear violation of the 


principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

13. The issue between the Soviet Government and the western 
occupying Powers is therefore not that of technical difficulties in com- 
munications nor that of reaching agreement upon the conditions for the 
regulation of the currency for Berlin. The issue is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has clearly shown by its actions that it is attempting by il- 
legal and coercive measures in disregard of its obligations to secure 
political objectives to which it is not entitled and which it could not 
achieve by peaceful means. It has resorted to blockade measures; it 
has threatened the Berlin population with starvation, disease, and econo- 
mic ruin; it has tolerated disorders and attempted to overthrow the duly 
elected municipal government of Berlin. The attitude and conduct of 
the Soviet Government reveal sharply its purpose to continue its 
illegal and coercive blockade and its unlawful actions designed to re- 
duce the status of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France as 
occupying Powers in Berlin to one of complete subordination to Soviet 
rule, and thus to obtain absolute authority over the economic, political 
and social life of the people of Berlin, and to incorporate the city in the 
Soviet Zone. 

14. The Soviet Government has thereby taken upon itself sole re- 
sponsibility for creating a situation in which further recourse to the 
means of settlement prescribed in Article 33 of the Charter of the 
United Nations is not, in existing circumstances, possible, and which 
constitutes a threat to international peace and security. In order that 
international peace and security may not be further endangered, the 
Governments of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, and France there- 
fore, while reserving to themselves full rights to take such measutes as 
may be necessary to maintain in these circumstances their position in 
Berlin, find themselves obliged to refer the action of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Security Council of the United Nations. 

28 Sept.—The Soviet Ambassador, Mr Zarubin, left for the U.S.S.R. 
‘merely for a holiday’. Cripps statement (see U.S.A.). 

29 Sept.—Germany. Berlin dispute referred to U.N. (see Secretariat). 

30 Sept.—Antarctic Dispute. Third Chilean base (see Chile). 

Rumania. It was learned that the Government had protested to 
Rumania against the ‘arbitrary procedure’ of a Rumanian court in the 
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case of a British subject, a former director of Steana Romana S.A.R. 
who had been under arrest since 8 June and on trial since 2 July, 
Although the trial was now over and the verdict awaited the court had 
allowed the plaintiffs to amend the charges against the imprisoned 
man, and to include a charge of responsibility for which he had already 
been exonerated by order of the court. ; 

Defence. A recruiting campaign opened for 150,000 men and women 
for the Territorial Army. 

1 Oct.—Iron and Steel Scrap. The Government reached an agreement 
with the U.S.A. on the export from Germany of scrap. Members of 
the Organization of European Economic Co-operation would be asked 
to establish an ad hoc committee of their representatives, with the U.S.A, 
as a full member, outside the jurisdiction of O.E.E.C. but working in 
close co-operation. It would recommend to O.E.E.C. Governments 
the distribution of scrap exports from those countries. The U.S. and 
British Military Governors would be instructed to obtain the maximum 
collection and export of scrap from their Zones of Germany. 

Trade Agreement. The Government reached an agreement with 
Uruguay under which they would take a stipulated quantity of meat 
annually instead of Uruguay’s entire exportable surplus, and they 
agreed to a 26 per cent increase in price. 

3 Oct.—Germany. Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

5 Oct.—Colonies in the Western Hemisphere. The Colonial Secretary, 
Mr Creech Jones, sent a dispatch to the Governors of the British 
territories in the West Indies giving his views on the decision of the 
Inter-American Conference to set up an ‘American Commission of 
Dependent Territories’ to study their problems (see pp. 267 and 295). 
He stated that the Commission would not include representatives of 
the British colonies. Studies were also proposed ‘which can hardly fail 
to cover matters which are solely the domestic concern of those colonies. 
Moreover, contrary to the declared aim of British policy to assist the 
progress of all colonial peoples towards the ultimate goal of self-govern- 
ment within the British Commonwealth, it is the avowed intention of the 
Commission . . . to bring about changes in the status of the British 
colonies in the western hemisphere which would not only subject some 
to the dominion of those countries which have already laid claim to 
sovereignty over them, but would compel the others, again without 
regard to the wishes of the inhabitants, to sever their connection with 
the British Commonwealth.’ 

European Economic Co-operation. Cripps statement (see U.S.A.). 

6 Oct.—Mr Mackenzie King, Pandit Nehru, and the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon, Mr Senanayake, arrived in London. 

7 Oct.—Spain. The Government, and also those of France and the 
Benelux group, received the text of an agreement, said to have been 
made between Sr Gil Robles and Sr Prieto, for the co-operation of 
their parties in bringing about a change of régime in Spain. (Sr Robles 
told the press in Lisbon that the idea that he had signed any agreement 
with Sr Prieto was ‘totally false’, and that he had withdrawn from 
politics.) 
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HUNGARY. 18 Sept.—Four leading officials of the Hungarian-Ameri- 
can Oil Industries Ltd, two of them U.S. citizens, were arrested on 
charges of industrial sabotage, which, it was alleged, had resulted in a 
rapid decrease in Hungary’s oil production. 

28 Sept.—U.S. citizens released (see U.S.A.). 

2 Oct.—Trade Agreement. The Government concluded an agreement 
with the U.S.S.R. on a barter basis, providing for trebling the volume 
of trade. Hungary was to import textile raw materials and industrial 
and agricultural machinery. 


HYDERABAD. 17 Sept.—Gen. Rajendrasinhji, whose troops were 
about forty miles from Hyderabad city, in a broadcast, called on 
Hyderabad forces to surrender as ‘Indian forces are now so situated that 
they can enter Hyderabad at will from several directions’. 

The Nizam ordered his troops to cease fire. The Prime Minister, Mir 
Laik Ali, announced the resignation of the Government. 

The Nizam, in a message to the Governor-General of India, stated 
that he had ordered that Indian troops be allowed free entry into Secun- 
derabad, and undertook to disband the Razakars. 

In a broadcast later he said that the Hyderabad appeal to the United 
Nations had been withdrawn as he wished to open a new chapter of 
friendliness with India. He said he had told Mr Rajagopalachari that he 
had taken the political situation into his own hands and was sorry he had 
not done so earlier, and that he wished his people to live in ‘integrated 
harmony’ with the people of India. He had ordered the release of 
Swami Ramanand Tirth, the President of the Hyderabad State Con- 
gress (who had been in gaol since December 1947 for defying the 
official ban on the public hoisting of the Indian Union flag) and other 
members of the State Congress committee. Pending the appointment of 
a new Cabinet, he said he would set up a committee of advisers including 
his heir, the Prince of Berar, Maj.-Gen. el Edroos, Nawab Deen Yar 
Jung, the police chief, Mr Ramachari, a well-known Congress leader, 
and others. He would also consult outside advisers such as Sir Mirza 
Ismail, the Prime Minister of Hyderabad in 1946-47, and Nawab Zain 
Yar Jung, who had resigned the post of the Nizam’s Agent-General in 
Delhi a few days previously. 

18 Sept.—The Indian commander, Maj.-Gen. Choudhury, re- 
ceived the formal surrender and placed the State under military 
administration. 

20 Sept.—Delhi reports described conditions as returning to normal, 
and said the State authorities were collaborating with the military 
administration to disarm the Razakars and other malcontents. 

Gen. Choudhury stated that the Hyderabad military forces had 
arrested Syed Kasim Razir, the Razakar leader. Appointment of civil 
administrator (see India). 

24 Sept.—U.N. delegation’s letter to the Secretary-General and 
memorandum to the Council (see Security Council). 

25 Sept.—Indian comment (see General Assembly). 

7 Oct.—The Nizam issued a firman denying reports that he was not a 
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free agent and was acting under duress. He described his relations with 
India as ‘cordial’. 


INDIA. 17 Sept.—Invasion of Hyderabad. Call for surrender. Nizam’s 
cease-fire order and message to Mr Rajagopalachari (see Hyderabad), 

18 Sept.—Indian military administration in Hyderabad (see Hydera- 
bad). 

20 Sept.—Hyderabad. Mr D. F. Bakhle, I.C.S. was appointed chief 
civil administrator of the State. 

1 Oct.—The deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Patel, speaking in Delhi, 
said the Security Council might be more appropriately called an 
‘insecurity council and a disturber of the peace’. If India could be 
released from the embarrassment of the U.N. Kashmir Commission the 
dispute could be solved with the least amount of danger, as in the case of 
Hyderabad. About Hyderabad he said Britain must understand it had 
no place in India and must stop thinking of Hyderabad as its preserve. 

4 Oct.—Inflation. The Government announced measures to combat 
the growing threat of inflation, including postponement of all avoidable 
Government expenditure and limitation of public company dividends. 

5 Oct.—Pandit Nehru and the Minister for External Affairs, Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, left for London. 

6 Oct.—Social Security. The Governor-General inaugurated an 
experimental national scheme for the areas of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwana provinces. 


INDONESIA. 17 Sept.—Further fighting was reported at Surakarta 
between Communist and anti-Communist elements, and martial law 
was proclaimed. 

18 Sept.—The President, Dr Soekarno, stated: ‘A Soviet Govern- 
ment has been proclaimed under the leadership of Mr Musso.’ (It was 
understood that Musso had lately returned from Moscow.) 

Radio Jogjakarta reported that Communists led by Musso, together 
with a Republican army brigade and units of the irregular People’s 
Army under Lt.-Gen. Dachlan, had seized Madiun. 

The Minister of Information stated that the Government considered 
the Communist move at Madiun as part of the Soviet south-east Asia 
plan. Reports stated that the Communist Party had merged with 
the Labour and Socialist Parties and was also supported by the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (S.0.B.S.I.) and the Communist youth move- 
ment, ‘Pesindo’. 

20 Sept.—Parliament at a special session granted unlimited power for 
a period of three months to Pres. Soekarno to cope with the rebellion. 

All left-wing papers were banned by Government decree. The head- 
quarters at Jogjakarta of the army unit of the Communist youth move- 
ment, ‘Pesindo’, and of the federation of trade unions were seized by 
Government forces. 

The right-wing Masjumi party and the centre party, P.N.I., formed 
a national independence front “to safeguard the Republic.” 

21 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Dr Hatta, stated that the Government 
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would not tolerate Dutch intervention in the crisis, which was purely 
an internal affair. 

The Government accepted, with certain reservations, as a basis for 
discussion a plan put forward earlier by Mr Cochran, the U.S. member 
of the U.N. Good Offices Committee, for a general political settlement. 

22 Sept.—Radio Madiun broadcast the decision of the ‘people’s 
Government’ that all factories and institutions must submit a list of 
available cash and stocks. 

Regarding reported disturbances in Sumatra the Minister of Informa- 
tion, Mohammed Natsir, told the press that the Government controlled 
the situation ‘after a short-lived mutiny among the Republican Army’. 
Armed clashes had occurred, but there had been no political motives. 

24 Sept.—Dr van Mook returned from Holland. 

26 Sept.—Skirmishes and disturbances were reported from the 
Magelang, Purwodadi, and Blitar areas. Government troops claimed 
to have retaken Sawangan and Tegalredjo, north-east and east of 
Magelang. 

Radio Jogjakarta reported that a ‘People’s Government’ had been 
proclaimed in Purwodadi, twenty-five miles north of Soerakarta. The 
rebels in this town were led by Lt.-Col. Soejoto, who claimed juris- 
diction over the whole of the Samarang district. 

27 Sept.—Radio Madiun reported heavy fighting near Walikukun and 
Ngrambe, north-west of Madiun. 

Lieut-Col Dachlan, who on 18 September joined the Communists 
with units of the 29th Brigade, was reported to have been captured by 
Government troops; also the rebel Admiral Atmadji. 

29 Sept.—The Republican army said that Kalioso, nine miles north 
of Surakarta, Geneng, betweem Madium and Ngawi, and Magetan, 
twelve miles west of Madiun, have been captured. It added that un- 
confirmed reports stated that Mr Musso had left Madiun, ‘where the 
people are now openly opposing the insurgents’. 

In the southward drive from Surakarta Government troops reached 
Wonogiri, and claimed the capture of Sidohardjo, on the road from 
Wonogiri to Ponogoro. The Antara news agency reported that at 
Modjoranu, five miles west of Bodjonegoro, insurgents raided the local 
gaol, abducted nine guards, and freed sixty-three prisoners. 

The ‘People’s Government’ at Madiun abolished taxation on wages 
and school fees. 

30 Sept.—Government forces captured Madiun. Agency reports 
stated that the Communists had murdered some roo religious leaders 
and Civil officials before retreating from Gereng, west of Madiun, and 
some 200 policemen before leaving Madiun. 

1 Oct.—Agency reports stated that some 3,000 rebels, including 
Mr Musso and Dr Sjarifuddin, had escaped into the Dungus and 
Kandangan districts. 

3 Oct.—The Antara agency reported that Government troops had 
occupied Dungus and Ponorogo. 

7 Oct.—Government forces occupied Poerwodadi and Goendih, 
north of Soerakarta. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE. 27 Sept.—The 
Congress, attended by 480 delegates from twenty-six countries repre- 
senting 100 million members of 400,000 societies, opened in Prague, 


ITALY. 24 Sept.—Sr Longo, Vice-Secretary of the Party, addressing 
the Communist Central Committee, spoke of ‘the very hard struggle 
ahead’, for which the party must strengthen itself ideologically by 
wiping out deviations and organically by forming new cadres, whose 
duty it would be to turn the present 2,250,000 members into 2,250,000 
real Communists. It was necessary, therefore, to eliminate ideological 
weaknesses and deviations. ‘We shall certainly defeat all the attacks of 
the enemy because we shall launch a counter-offensive with the assist- 
ance of all the peoples, and above all of the peoples of the Soviet Union.’ 

Strike. Municipal employees in Rome went on strike for higher 
wages. 

25 Sept.—Sr Togliatti, addressing the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, said that serious short-comings had been revealed in 
the party’s activities, especially during the general strike in July. Many 
members were not really Communists at all, but men who had mistaken 
political opportunism for true Communist ideology. The danger was 
that this tendency sometimes led to ‘childish extremism’ of an insur- 
rectionary character. 

26 Sept.—Customs Union. It was announced at the final session in 
Rome of the mixed commission which had been discussing an Italo- 
French Customs union that an ‘agreement in principle’ had been reached 
to propose to the two Governments that the union should be completed 
by 1 January 1950. 

Sr Togliatti addressed a big Communist rally in Rome, declaring that 
it was an ‘atrocious fact’ that the attempt on his life could not have been 
committed unless men with high authority in the country had worked 
to create an atmosphere of discord and civil war. 

28 Sept.—Count Sforza told the Chamber that economic ties of the 
Italo-French Customs union represented only one aspect of the ever 
closer relations Italy wished to have with France. In a memorandum to 
France on 24 August he had written: ‘It is hardly necessary to add that a 
union initiated in Paris, under the auspices of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, does not exclude in any way the 
existence within its framework of a union like that of Brussels, to which, 
indeed, it is to be hoped that other countries may adhere.’ 

7 Oct.—Reparations. Note on ships (see U.S.S.R.). An official of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs stated that since it had been impossible to 
reach a bi-lateral agreement with the U.S.S.R. over the return of the 
ships the Government had referred the question to the Four-Power 
Naval Commission. 


JAPAN. 24 Sept.—Soviet statement on revival of industry (see U.S.A.). 

7 Oct.—Government Changes. The Government resigned. The Prime 
Minister, Mr Ashida, expressed his ‘moral responsibility’ for a situation 
in which a member of the Cabinet, Mr Kurusu, director-general of the 
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Economic Stabilization Board, had been arrested for misappropriation 
of funds. 


KENYA. 25 Sept.—It was learned that the Governors of the three 
British East African territories had conferred with the C.-in-C., East 
Indies, at Mombasa and decided that a regular East African naval force 
should be formed. 


KOREA. 19 Sept.—Withdrawal of Soviet troops (see U..S.S.R.). 


MALAYA. 17 Sept.—It was learned that on 14 September on Airabu, 
in the Anamba group of islands—Dutch territory 200 miles north-east 
of Singapore—the Singapore police, in collaboration with the Dutch 
police, had arrested the crew of an aircraft which had arrived from the 
Philippines carrying some three and a half tons of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Three persons waiting to receive the cargo were also arrested. An 
official statement said that it was known for some time that arms were 
being smuggled into the Dutch islands and recently the authorities 
learned that this organization was prepared to deliver arms to Malaya. 
‘The Singapore police and the N.E.I. police are of opinion that this 
capture is one of the most important so far obtained in the Far East and 
will go a long way to breaking up illicit arms dealing between the 
Philippines and Malaya.’ 

19 Sept.—Terrorists attacked an estate in Selangor, twelve miles 
from Kuala Lumpar. Chong Piew, a terrorist leader, was shot dead 
near Sungei Siput, Perak. 

A terrorist hiding place holding ammunition and uniforms was dis- 
covered by troops in a crater at Batu Caves, near Kuala Lumpur. 

In Johore terrorists raided Sapuloh estate and killed one constable 
and set light to buildings. 

20 Sept.—The police made two more arrests in Singapore in con- 
nection with gun-running. Aircraft attacked terrorists in Kedah. 

22 Sept.—The police seized in Singapore some 450 lb. of opium in 
a vessel from Bangkok. Three persons were arrested. 

Terrorists attacked a mine in the Batu Gajah area and set light to 
buildings and an oil tank. An estate near Taiping was attacked and 
buildings burned down. A police constable was murdered near 
Chendiarang. 

23 Sept.—Terrorists twice attacked a factory at Sungei Kong Kong 
but were driven back. 

25 Sept.—The G.O.C. Malaya District told the press that special 
teams, known as Ferret Force groups and led by former Chindit and 
Force 136 officers, were now carrying the fight to the terrorists in the 
jungle. Of the Kedah campaign he said that combined air and army 
action had led to one small bandit group moving over the Siamese 
frontier and the larger number going west into other difficult country. 
Heavy police casualties in the Sintok area had recently been caused by 
terrorist mine traps. He thought the terrorists in south Kedah numbered 
about 120, in four groups. The Siamese police and army were not 
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taking part in these operations from their side of the border, but ‘they 
are being extremely friendly in all these matters’. 

The G.O.C. Singapore District, in a message to the press, said 
that energetic operations of the military forces in conjunction with the 
police during the past fortnight had succeeded, to a large degree, in 
preventing the expected increase in Johore terrorism. Commenting on 
the discovery in a Johore bandit hut recently of Yugoslav, Italian, 
Egyptian, Iraqi, and Indian currency, he said: ‘It seems possible that 
the late owner had attended a Cominform conference in Belgrade’. 

27 Sept.—A Negri Sembilan terrorist leader, Lim Chong, was shot 
by one of his own men, who handed him over to the police. Four other 
terrorists were shot by a military patrol. 

Some 150 terrorists attacked a sawmill near Kota Tinggi and captured 
arms, ammunition, and food. 

28 Sept.—The police in Selangor shot dead a man wanted for 
murder. At Kampong Salak a Malay foreman was killed by terrorists, 

29 Sept.—In the Kluang area of Johore the police killed a bandit. 

30 Sept.—Three terrorists were killed by the police at Tawang, 
Selangor. In Perak fire brigade men were ambushed and two seriously 
wounded. 

1 Oct.—Hand grenades were thrown into a newspaper office in 
Ipoh and one person was killed. 

In Negri Sembilan patrols in the Jeli forest reserve found and de- 

stroyed a fully-equipped camp capable of accommodating 250 
men. 
2 Oct.—Terrorists killed four soldiers near Bidor, Perak, and lost two 
of their own men. Near Sungei Siput they blew up the railway track. 
Police in the Sungei Buloh district, north of Kuala Lumpur, completed 
an operation in which they eliminated a terrorist gang and captured its 
arms and ammunition. 

4 Oct.—In the operations in Trengganu, forty-seven arrests were 
made. In Negri Sembilan bandits ambushed a policy party near Sepang, 
but were driven off. In the Muar district terrorists attacked an estate 
but were beaten off. 

Two battalions of the Guards arrived in Singapore. 

5 Oct.—The acting Chief Secretary told the Federal Legislative 
Council that there were now in the regular police force 245 officers, 
237 inspectors, 450 British sergeants, and 14,290 other ranks, and that 
there were now more than 22,000 special constables. There were about 
8,000 unpaid volunteers on police work, and in certain States village 
guards had been recruited from Malays for their own protection. With 
wireless sets now arriving it would be possible to form a complete radio 
network linking up even the smallest police stations. 

In reply to questions it was stated that the Federation Government 
intended taking steps to prevent known Communists from Australia, 
Siam, and Indonesia entering the country. No exception would be 
made for British Communist M.P.s. wishing to visit Malaya. 

6 Oct.—Sir Henry Gurney was installed as High Commissioner. 

The Commissioner-General for South-East Asia, Mr Malcolm 
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MacDonald, said in a broadcast that the developments of the last few 
months were not only a bitter disappointment for the Communists but 
also a grave defeat. ‘The campaign which they proclaimed as a revolt by 
the peoples of Malaya against alien tyrants had been shown to be an 
attack by alien tyrants against the people of Malaya. The Malayan 
people had been hostile to the terrorists from the beginning. The police 
force battling against the terrorists was largely composed of Malays. 
The Communists counted less than half of 1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation and were mostly Chinese thugs. 

7 Oct.—A further Guards battalion arrived at Singapore. Police 
raided a camp near Kuala Pilah in Negri Sembilan, and killed one 
bandit. Troops in the Tebran area of Johore shot dead Wong Tat Chee, 
a local Communist leader. 


NETHERLANDS. 17 Sept.—Gun-running in Dutch Malaya (see 
Malaya). The Foreign Minister in the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.). 

21 Sept.—Opening the new session of the States-General, Queen 
Juliana said the Government would continue to strive, within the 
framework of the United Nations, for a strengthening of the idea of an 
international community, and would also endeavour to remove the 
obstacles in the way of an economic union with Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Relations with the Republic of Indonesia would continue to 
receive special attention, and vigorous measures would be taken against 
destructive elements there. Although the financial situation was still 
difficult, the Budget for 1948-49 looked much more favourable than 
that for the current year, but further curtailment of State expenditure 
would be necessary. ' 


NEW ZEALAND. 28 Sept.—The Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, in a 
statement inthe House of Representatives, said he had great hopes from 
the Commonwealth conference of even greater unity and stronger 
bonds and a sense of solidarity that was absolutely essential for present - 
security. He would like to prophesy the same for the United Nations, 
but Mr Bevin’s statement that if atomic war broke out the responsi- 
bility would be one nation’s alone was a very serious statement from a 
man who possessed the fullest knowledge. Certain nations were count- 
ing the costs and hoping to gain the fruits of war without actually 
fighting one. It was quite clear that there must be no repetition of the 
democratic nations’ retreat before Nazi power. It should not be within 
the power of one nation to defy the other nations and drive the world to 
desperation and despair. The nations must learn, as the British Com- 
monwealth had learnt, that there could be no real independence without 
inter-dependence. There was now again an attempted dictatorship, and, 
unfortunately, duplicity was taking the place of diplomacy. The western 
Powers had made every effort to arrange a treaty with Germany, but 
Russia had frustrated and opposed them and had not agreed to anything, 
except its own determination to dominate. 

There were no grounds whatever for the imputation of dollar dip- 
lomacy to the Marshall plan, and credit must be given to the great 
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nation which was endeavouring by practical means to restore the waste 
places of Europe and restart economic life. New Zealand desired 
to continue aid to Britain. The spirit of the country was to put up with 
whatever shortages there might be rather than squeeze the last drops 
from the mother country. New Zealanders should support that policy 
by producing more and doing with less from oversea. 


PALESTINE. 17 Sept.—Murder of Count Bernadotte. When the 
Mediator was driving through Katamon, a Jewish-held area of Jeru- 
salem, a jeep containing four men blocked the road. Two men proceeded 
towards the Count’s car. Col. Begley, a U.N. security officer, grappled 
with one man, but the other reached the car and shot and killed both the 
Count and Col. Serot, a U.N. observer. The four men then escaped, 
Hazit Hamoledth (Fatherland Front), a splinter group of the Stern 
Gang, claimed responsibility for the murder. 

18 Sept.—A curfew was imposed on Jerusalem. (This was some 
twenty hours after the outrage.) Police raided two camps and arrested 
some 170 members and sympathizers of the Stern Gang. 

Dr Bunche, personal representative of the U.N. Secretary-General, 
was empowered by Mr Lie to assume full authority for the U.N. 
mission in Palestine. In a telegram to the Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr 
Shertok, he said that the murder in cold blood of Count Bernadotte and 
Col. Serot by Jewish assailants was an outrage against the international 
community and an unspeakable violation of elementary morality. It 
occurred when Count Bernadotte was on an official tour, accompanied 
by Israeli liaison officers, in an area well within the Israeli army position, 
for which by an official Act the provisional Government had assumed 
responsibility. His safety and that of his lieutenants was, under the 
ordinary rules of law and order, the responsibility of the provisional 
Government. The act constituted a breach of the truce of the utmost 
gravity. He concluded: ‘I feel obliged to record the view that prejudicial 
and unfounded statements concerning the truce supervision made by 
you and Col. Yadin, the Israeli army Chief of Staff, at a press conference 
at Tel Aviv on 16 September (when Mr Shertok was reported to have 
said that the truce supervisors showed discrimination in favour of the 
Arabs) are not the kind of statements which would be calculated to dis- 
courage reprehensible acts of this kind.’ 

Israel—Mr Shertok, in a message to the U.N. Secretary-General, 
deplored the ‘abominable assassination’ of Count Bernadotte by ‘des- 
peradoes and outlaws’ who were execrated by the entire people of 
Israel and the Jewish community of Jerusalem. The Government was 
adopting the most energetic measures to bring the assassins to justice. 

20 Sept.—Count Bernadotte’s report published (see General Assembly). 

Israel. The Government issued emergency regulations ‘for the pre- 
vention of terrorism’ providing for sentences of imprisonment of five to 
twenty years for persons taking part in terrorist acts, and also heavy 
sentences for membership or support of terrorist organizations. 

21 Sept.—Israel. The Government, in an ‘ultimatum’ to Irgun Zvai 
Leumi, demanded that its armed forces be disbanded and all arms handed 
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over to the Israeli Army, and that all Irgun members should respect the 
laws of the State. 

22 Sept.—Arab ‘Palestine Government’ formed (see Syria). 

Posters issued by Hazit Hamoledth (Fatherland Front) were put up 
in Jerusalem threatening to resist any foreign rule or body which 
‘attempts to set foot in this land’. 

A Jewish food convoy was attacked near Latrun by Arabs described 
by the Arab Legion as ‘irregulars’, and four Jews were killed. 

Bevin statement (see Great Britain). 

23 Sept.—Israel. Mr Ben Gurion stated that 184 members of the 
Stern Gang had been arrested in Jerusalem and scores more in Tel 
Aviv. The Government offered a reward of £5,000 for information 
leading to the arrest of the murderers of Count Bernadotte. 

25 Sept.—Arab artillery shelled the road to Tel Aviv, and Jewish food 
convoys had to be withdrawn. 

Dr Bunche, acting U.N. Mediator, called on Israel, Transjordan, and 
the Arab Legion ‘to halt aggressive acts, to restore the status quo as it 
existed before the second truce, and to order an immediate cease-fire on 
all fronts’. 

29 Sept.—Kidnapped Britons. Mr Hawkins, one of the two men 
(see p. 497 and 539) on trial was found not guilty on espionage charges. 

Mr Shertok left for Paris for the United Nations meetings. 

30 Sept.—Nathan Yellin, leader of the Stern Gang, and Matatiahu 
Shmulevitz, its operations commander, were arrested in Haifa. 

3 Oct.—Israel. Statement on Mediator’s report (see General Assembly). 

6 Oct.—Mediator’s Report. Shertok statement (see France) Arab 
statement (see United Nations). 


PERU. 3 Oct.—A revolt broke out among sailors in warships at Callao. 
There was fighting in Callao and the rebels, both sailors and civilians, 
captured the naval arsenal and naval academy, and attacked the tele- 
phone exchange. Loyal troops engaged the rebels. The Government 
said the revolt was led by members of Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana. They issued a decree suspending civil rights throughout the 
country. 

4 Oct.—The Government announced that the naval revolt had been 
suppressed after twelve hours’ fighting. They outlawed A.P.R.A., and 
stated that some 1,072 persons had been arrested. 


PHILIPPINES. 17 Sept.—Gun-running to Malaya (see Malaya). 


POLAND. 17 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. Two members of the Lodz 
committee of the Communist Party were dismissed for having adopted a 
conciliatory attitude to Mr Gomulka’s ‘rightist deviation’. 

It was learned from official reports that special teams had raided 
homes of suspected speculators in Warsaw, Lodz, and Katowicz, and 
uncovered great quantities of hoarded foodstuffs. 

23 Sept.—Socialist Party. After a four-day conference of the Party to 
prepare for a merger with the Communists, important changes were 
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announced. The former Prime Minister, Mr Osubka-Morawski, and 
Mr Piaskowski, Governor of Lower Silesia, were expelled from the 
central committee. Mr Kazimierz Rusinek resigned from the chairman- 
ship of the central committee, but remained a member of the central 
committee and of the Politburo. Mr Stanislaw Schwalbe was deposed as 
President of the National Council. Twelve others, including Mr Boles- 
law Drobner, the veteran Cracow leader, and Mr Henryk Wachowicz, 
of Lodz, were dismissed from the National Council. Mr Stefan Matu- 
szewski, (whom Mr Osubka-Morawski had suspended from the Party 
in 1946 for extreme pro-Communist sentiments) was elected to the 
Politburo. With Mr Cyrankiewicz, the Prime Minister, the principal 
leaders were now Mr Oscar Lange and Mr Stefan Arski, editor of 
Robotnik, on political matters, and Mr Tadeusz Cwik and Mr Wlodzi- 
mierz Reczek on organization. 

5 Oct.—The Communist Party expelled thirteen members in the 
Warsaw district and thirty in the Lublin province for ‘right-wing 
activities’. 

7 Oct.—Germany. The Government issued a booklet containing 
many official documents, declarations, and speeches, mainly Polish in 
origin, which claimed to set forth ‘a constructive approach to the 
question of Germany’. 


PORTUGAL. 20 Sept.—Spain. The Government announced that the 
friendship and non-aggression treaty of 17 March 1939 and the 
additional protocol of 29 July 1940 with Spain ‘had been renewed for 
ten years, subject to six months’ notice of termination by either side. 


RUMANIA. 30 Sept.—Protest (see Great Britain). 


SIAM. 2 Oct.—The Government announced that followers of the 
former Prime Minister, Pridi Panomyong, had seized the Ministry of 
Defence the previous day but had since been driven out. 

4 Oct.—Some seventy persons, including Nai Direk Jayanama, former 
Ambassador to London, were arrested. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 21 Sept.—Native Policy. Dr Malan stated in the 
Assembly that the Government intended to abolish native representa- 
tion in the Assembly. Replying to a demand from Gen. Smuts that 
the Government give an assurance that they would abide by the 
entrenched clauses in the Constitution (under which amendments to the 
non-European franchise might be passed only by a two-thirds majority 
of a joint session of both Houses of Parliament.) Dr Malan said they 
would consult the highest legal authority on whether the entrenched 
clauses were still valid. If it were held that the two-thirds majority 
clause was still operative then a referendum would be held; otherwise 
the people would be consulted in the coming provincial elections. 


SPAIN. 20 Sept.—Treaty renewed (see Portugal). 
30 Sept.—Gen Franco received Senator Gurney, chairman of the 
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U.S. Senate Armed Forces Committee, and a party of U.S. Army 
and Navy officers. Mr Gurney also saw the Chief of the General Staff, 
Gen. Vigon. (This mission had previously visited other European and 
Middle East countries.) 

7 Oct.—Agreement by exiles (see Great Britain). 


SWEDEN. 19 Sept.—General Election. The results of the election were: 
Social Democrats, 109 (1944 elections 115); Liberals, 57 (26); Agrarians, 
30 (35); Conservatives, 22 (39); Communists, g (15). 


SYRIA. 22 Sept.—The Arab Higher Committee announced in Damas- 
cus the formation of a ‘Palestine Government’ at Gaza: Prime Minister, 
Ahmed Hilmi Pasha; Foreign Affairs, Jamal Husseini; Finance, 
Michail Abkarius; Social Affairs, Awni Abdul Hadi; Defence and Public 
Security, Raja Husseini. 


TRANSJORDAN. 22 Sept.—Palestine. ‘Arab Government’ formed 
(see Syria). 

23 Sept.—An Arab air-liner on its way from Beirut to Amman 
was attacked near the frontier by a Jewish fighter which followed it 
twenty miles across the Transjordan border, where it crashed. Two 
British correspondents and an Arab passenger who jumped from the 
aircraft were killed, and others aboard were injured in the crash. 

Palestine. King Abdullah described the formation of an ‘Arab Gov- 
ernment’ as ‘strange and serious’. 


UNITED NATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
17 Sept.—The Committee adjourned without reaching agreement. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 

3 Oct.—In the ad hoc committee on industrial development and 
trade, representatives of the twenty-two participating countries unani- 
mously agreed in principle that co-operative action in E.C.E. to promote 
intra-European trade was both desirable and necessary. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

20 Sept.—Palestine. Count Bernadotte’s report to the Assembly was 
published. His main proposals were: 

1. That the General Assembly and the Arab world should recognize 
that ‘a Jewish State called Israel exists in Palestine and that there are no 
sound reasons for assuming that it will not continue to do so.’ 

2. Hostilities should be pronounced formally ended either by a 
mutual agreement between the two parties, or, failing that, by the 
United Nations. The existing truce should be superseded by a formal 
peace or, at the minimum, an armistice which would involve either the 
complete withdrawal and demobilization of armed forces or their wide 
separation by the creation of a broad demilitarized zone under U.N. 
supervision. . 
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3. The United Nations should establish a Palestine conciliation com- 
mission for a limited period. This should undertake, among other tasks, 
to supervise the observance of boundaries, roads, railways, free ports, 
free airports, and minority rights. 

4. The frontiers between the Arab and the Jewish territories should, 
in the absence of an agreement between the Arabs and the Jews, be 
established by the United Nations and delimited by a U.N. boundaries 
commission with the following revisions: 

The area known as Negeb, south of a line running from the sea 
near Majdal south-east to Faulja (both of which places would be in 
Arab territory) should be defined as Arab territory. The frontier 
should run from Faluja north-west to Ramleh and Lydda. Galilee 
should be defined as Jewish territory. 

Haifa, including the oil refineries and terminals, should be de- 
clared a free port, with assurance of free access for Arab countries. 

Lydda should be declared a free airport with assurance of access. 

Jerusalem should be placed under U.N. control with the maximum 
feasible local autonomy for its Arab and Jewish communities. Holy 
places should be safeguarded and there should be free access to them. 
The right of unimpeded access to Jerusalem by road, rail, or air 
should be fully respected by all parties. 

5. In view of the historical connection and common interests of 
Transjordan and Palestine, there were compelling reasons for merging 
the Arab territory of Palestine with Transjordan, subject to frontier 
rectifications in respect of other Arab States. 

6. The United Nations should provide special assurance that the 
boundaries between the Arab and Jewish territories be respected and 
maintained. 

7. The right of the Arab refugees to return to their homes in Jewish- 
controlled territory at the earliest possible moment should be affirmed 
by the United Nations. 

The Mediator gave it as his opinion that it was possible at this stage 
to formulate a proposal which, if firmly approved and strongly backed 
by the General Assembly, would not be forcibly resisted by either side. 
It would be a mistake of tragic consequences if the necessary decisions 
were not taken by the Assembly. 

21 Sept.—The Assembly opened in Paris. Dr Evatt was elected Presi- 
dent. 

22 Sept.—In discussion on the agenda Dr Arce (Argentina) proposed 
an addition, that States whose application for U.N. membership had 
received 7 votes in the Security Council should be admitted. Mr 
Vyshinsky said this was a violation of the Charter, which provided that 
new members could be admitted only on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. It was decided by 6 votes to 3 to include the proposal 
in the agenda. It was also decided to keep on the agenda discussion of 
the reports of the Balkans and Korea Commissions, despite Soviet and 
Polish objections. 

23 Sept.—Mr Marshall, in the opening debate, referred to a passage in 
the Declaration of Human Rights which called ‘for free men in a free 
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world,’ and observed that it was the ‘systematic and deliberate denials’ 
of such basic human rights which threatened the work of the United 
Nations. ‘Governments which systematically disregard the rights of 
their own people are not likely to respect the rights of other nations and 
other people, and are likely to seek their objectives by coercion and 
force in the international field. The maintenance of these rights and 
freedoms depends upon adherence to the abiding principles of justice 
and morality embodied in the rule of law. It will therefore always be true 
that those members of the United Nations who strive with sincerity of 
purpose to live by the Charter and to conform to the principles of 
justice and law proclaimed by it will be those States which are genuinely 
dedicated to the preservation of the dignity and integrity of the indi- 
vidual. Let this third regular session of the General Assembly approve 
by an overwhelming majority the Declaration of Human Rights as a 
standard of conduct for all.’ 

International tension in the last year had increased, and what was now 
needed was a return to the Charter of the United Nations, with its call to 
save future generations from war. The need now was to save not only 
future generations but our own. An elementary requirement was that 
international obligations should be respected, in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence; and to create the latter a settlement of the major 
world issues was essential during the session of the General Assembly 
and subsequently. After calling for early peace settlements with 
Germany and Japan and the immediate admission of Austria to the 
United Nations, he summarized U.S. policy towards other questions 
affecting world peace in the following points: (1) A Palestine free from 
strife and the threat of strife; (2) a unified and independent Korea; 
(3) Greece made secure from aggression and unlawful interference from 
without; (4) negotiated settlement without further bloodshed in 
Indonesia; (5) continued mediation between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir; (6) early international control of atomic energy; and (7) under 
adequate guarantees against violation, progressive reduction in arma- 
ments. 

The work of making and keeping peace had been seriously hampered 
by the refusal of a group of nations to participate in some of the U.N. 
Commissions. More important still was the ‘disturbing lack of co- 
operation’ which the United Nations had seen in its efforts to resolve 
such questions as Korea, Greece, and the control of atomic energy. 
This persistent refusal of a small minority to continue with the accom- 
plishment of agreed purposes was a matter of profound concern. Such a 
minority position was self imposed, for there were no mechanical 
majorities; nations always in the minority would be welcome in the 
majority but not at the price of compromise of basic principle. It was the 
whole-hearted desire of the U.S.A. to alleviate existing tension, but 
‘we will not compromise essential principles’. 

Mr Modzelewski (Poland) said that the question of Germany was 
not in the competence of the United Nations, and regretted that the 
Secretary-General’s report referred to the possibility of transferring it 
to the agenda. The German problem was of fundamental importance 
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for the peace of the world; yet the western Powers, driven on by certain 
trans-Atlantic interests had chosen to divide Germany in two and to 
bring about the sharp conflict in Berlin. The Warsaw programme 
formulated by the eight States who attended the Warsaw conference, 
was ‘the only constructive programme of peace with Germany, as an 
elaboration of the Potsdam agreement’. These facts could not be 
reversed by ‘fictitious air bridges’ or by the ‘economic nonsense’ of 
supplying Berlin with coal by air. He spoke highly of the work of the 
Economic Commission for Europe which, ‘fighting with great diffi- 
culties’, was trying to increase east-west trade, whereas the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and the International Monetary Fund 
were becoming more and more the financial instruments of a single 
nation. The Havana Charter was advantageous to the great monopolies 
and trusts. Poland had special reasons for not joining the International 
Refugee Organization, which had become a body ‘reminiscent of an 
international labour market’. 

24 Sept.—Mr Louw (South Africa) deprecated attempts, both in the 
councils of the United Nations and in the Assembly, to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of member States by strained and wholly unwarranted 
interpretations of the Charter. There was a further tendency to extend 
the provisions of the Charter by way of resolution and then to subject a 
member State to charges of flouting the authority of the United Nations, 
thus giving the impression that the Assembly had the force and authority 
of a world parliament. The Charter had been drafted by the Great 
Powers who had reserved special positions to themselves. These also 
placed on them responsibilities, and failure to carry them out would 
amount to a breach of the faith the smaller nations had placed in them. 
Unfortunately the veto had been more in evidence than the hoped-for 
unanimity. He added: ‘There is a growing volume of opinion in South 
Africa that if the United Nations continues on the road it has followed 
during the past two years the question will later have to be faced whether 
consideration of our own national interests is compatible with con- 
tinued membership.’ 

Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.) objected to inclusion in the agenda of discussion 
on the reports of the Korea and Balkans Commission, proposals by the 
Little Assembly to restrict the use of the veto, extend its own existence, 
and promote international political co-operation, the Argentine 
proposal to admit to the U.N. seven countries debarred by the Soviet 
veto, and the Chilean proposal on Soviet wives. When the votes were 
taken it was decided to include all these items. 

26 Sept.—Mr Vyshinsky, addressing the Assembly, made the follow- 
ing points: 

U.N. Organizations. The Charter had been violated by ‘unlawful 
decisions’ in establishing the interim committee, or ‘Little Assembly’, 
and the Commissions on Korea and the Balkans. There was no doubt 
that the initiators of the interim committee sought to undermine the 
role and significance of the Security Council in its responsibility for 
peace and security. The Commission for Korea was intended to cover 
up foreign interference with the internal affairs of Korea. At the price of 
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lawlessness and the splitting of Korea the U.S. authorities had set up a 
South Korean puppet government which they widely advertised as an 
all-Korean Government. Equally unsuccessful were the efforts of the 
Balkans Commission, intended to facilitate the suppression of the 
national liberation movement in Greece on the one hand, and on the 
other to support artificial charges of the Greek ‘monarcho-Fascists’ 
against their northern neighbours. The Security Council had failed to 
adopt necessary measures against threats to peace and had taken a 
contrary position by supporting the violators. 

U.S. Foreign Policy. 'Tracing what he called a radical change in U.S. 
foreign policy, he declared that the policy of the Soviet Union was 
constantly directed towards international co-operation. But the U.S.A., 
from the policy of fighting against aggressive forces, had passed over to 
a policy of expansion and the realization of plans for world domination. 
America, together with the Governments of Britain and France, had 
organized a military political bloc of five States, whose aims were not 
directed against the danger of the recurrence of German aggression, 
since they intended to include western Germany, since time imme- 
morial a stronghold of German militarism. It was quite clear that the 
forming of such alliances was in direct contradiction with the Soviet 
treaties with Finland, Britain, and France. The whole British, French, 
and U.S. press openly stated that the military alliance of the five western 
Powers was directed against the U.S.S.R. and the new democracies. 
Three years after the war, engaged in its secretive activities against the 
interest of peace, there still existed the Anglo-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. Manoeuvres were held in 1947 in the northern Atlantic 
with the participation of British, U.S., and Canadian naval forces; only 
that month there were manoeuvres for the so-called defence of Britain 
with the participation of British and American air forces. 

‘Public opinion is being frantically coaxed, the U.S.S.R. and the new 
democracies shamelessly slandered, malicious lies spread, facts mani- 
pulated so as to deceive millions of people, to divert their attention 
from the actual instigators of war. This situation cannot be put up with. 
Millions of common people who paid with their blood for the crimes of 
the Fascist inciters and organizers of a recently terminated second world 
war cannot allow a repetition of a new war, which will bring in its 
wake calamities and hardship to the whole of mankind.’ 

Atomic Energy. After two-and-a-half years’ work no progress had 
been made in the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission on 
the Reduction of Armaments. The U.S.S.R. insisted on the immediate 
prohibition of atomic weapons and on strict international control. 
Without prohibition of the production and use of atomic weapons all 
proposals regarding the establishment of an international body for con- 
trol over the use of atomic energy would be deprived of any practical 
sense. The U.S.A’s insistence that first an international body of control 
should be established and then an agreement on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons put the cart before the horse. 

Reduction of Armaments. He put forward a proposal suggesting that 
the Assembly recommend to the permanent members of the Security 
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Council (1) as the first step in reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, to reduce by one-third during one year all existing land, naval, 
and air forces; (2) the prohibition of atomic weapons as weapons in- 
tended for the aims of aggression and not for those of defence; (3) the 
establishment within the framework of the Security Council of an 
international control body for the purpose of the supervision of and 
control over the implementation of the measures for the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and for the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Mrs Pandit (India) called for an end of colonialism, and spoke of the 
constant misrepresentation of the measures India was forced to take in 
Hyderabad. For those who knew the facts the surprise was that India 
did not intervene much earlier. As long ago as January last a Minister 
of Hyderabad, in tendering his resignation, stated his objection to be- 
longing to a Government that allowed looting, arson, and murder, 
adding, ‘Either we suppress this gangsterism or abdicate’. It was signi- 
ficant, she said, that leading Muslims in all parts of India had supported 
India’s action in Hyderabad. She quoted a letter from Lord Mount- 
batten to the Nizam commenting on the absence of a representative 
Government in the State, and said that when normal conditions were 
restored a constituent assembly would be elected. 

27 Sept.—Bevin Speech. Mr Bevin made the following points: 

Palestine. Count Bernadotte’s plan ‘offers the best hope of healing the 
breach between these two Semitic peoples’. Britain had therefore de- 
cided to support it in its entirety. 

Trusteeship Council. This body was exceeding its powers under the 
Charter, and attempting to take upon itself the functions of the ad- 
ministering authorities. There was no iron curtain around British 
trust territories nor around any of the non-self-governing regions for 
which Britain was responsible. But Britain would not be deflected from 
what it thought to be the right course by uninformed or prejudiced 
doctrinaire criticism, or by propaganda of people who were not required 
to reveal the truth of conditions in their own territories. 

European Recovery Programme. This was not charity. ‘It is to assist 
Europe to produce for herself. It is designed not to take away indepen- 
dence, but to help re-establish it.’ 

Atomic Energy. ‘The United Kingdom, with the majority [in the 
Atomic Energy Commission], emphatically agreed that effective con- 
trol over atomic energy can be exercised if the international control 
agency is given powers which include some form of international owner- 
ship, management, and inspection. Why then are we, months later, con- 
fronted by a situation in which the Commission itself has reported that 
it can no longer profitably continue its activities? The reason is... 
that although they often put forward a point of view which cannot be 
disregarded and which should be intelligently discussed the minority in 
these matters resolutely refuses to accommodate itself, even in the 
slightest degree, to the wishes and desires of the majority.’ This also 
applied to work in the Military Staff Committee and on disarmament. 

‘With all the solemnity at my disposal I must say that if the black 
fury, the incalculable disaster of atomic war should fall upon us one 
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Power, by refusing its co-operation in the control and development of 
those great new forces for the good of humanity, will alone be responsible 
for the ills which may be visited upon mankind. This lack of co-opera- 
tion so obvious on these grave subjects has almost never been absent 
at any level of international political activity.’ 

Use of the Veto. Where the vital interests of the countries were in question 
the veto was not evil in itself; it was its abuse that was the root of the 
trouble. “This abuse is the most striking instance of the basic fact that 
progress is unobtainable unless a real attempt is made to regard the 
majority view as something to which individual views should in general 
defer.’ Would it not be possible to draw up a code of conduct for the use 
of the veto and gradually build up some system of case law based on 
precedents which would define the circumstances in which it was or was 
not proper to exercise it? The admission of any State found worthy 
of admission by the majority of the Security Council should not 
be blocked by the veto. “But still many States are penalized by the 
intransigence of the fifth State.’ Ceylon had emerged into indepen- 
dence, but had elected to remain in the British Commonwealth. 
Could any one say that Ceylon was less independent than, for instance, 
the Ukrainian and White Russian republics? The blocking of countries 
such as Ceylon, Eire, Transjordan, and Italy for entirely irrelevant 
reasons produced an acute sense of frustration, and was in some ways 
the most striking example of the exercise of a power which should be 
used only in the most solemn and exceptional cases. 

Soviet Disarmament Proposals. ‘Mr Vyshinsky must forgive us if 
we are suspicious . . . His country is a sealed book . . .what person can 
say what is happening inside the U.S.S.R.? We are invited to put our 
security in the pool with a nation which is determined not to reveal to 
the world what it is doing. This looks to me like a propdsal to this 
Assembly to induce the rest of us to disarm while the U.S.S.R. main- 
tains absolute secrecy about its own military strength and activities. 
This is not a situation conducive to confidence or to collective security.’ 

Cold War. ‘It was nonsense for Mr Vyshinsky to say that the contacts 
between friendly nations in the west were all part of a “‘cold war” 
against the U.S.S.R. What about the Soviet war of nerves against 
Turkey compelling it to keep itseif mobilized? Why the perpetual war of 
nerves, involving in this case actual fighting against Greece? The reason 
is that the Soviet spider wants Greece within its web. 

‘In many parts of the world democratic institutions are being at- 
tacked, either through the Cominform or the local Communists acting 
under direction. An onslaught is being made, directly or indirectly, on 
the rights of peoples and individuals. It is we who are on the defensive. 
It is we who are the victims of the ‘‘cold war” waged almost ever since 
the war closed. . . . Through no wish or fault of our own, we have now 
been forced to turn from our work of reconstruction and to divert a 
part of our resources to the production of munitions which we had 
virtually abandoned. In our concern for the economic and social well- 
being of our people, we came near to neglecting their safety, which we 
had hoped might have been secure in the hands of the United Nations.’ 
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The war of nerves, the activities of the Cominform, the threats to the 
European recovery plan had contributed to uncertainty. “To restore 
confidence now we need deeds not words. Show us the deeds, give us 
proof of good faith, and it will be found that Great Britain will not be 
slow to enter into any rational discussion provided she can expect a 
spirit of compromise and understanding for mutual interests. We are 
not going to be deceived by any specious resolutions. We believe, as a 
result of bitter experience, that a feeling of security and confidence 
alone leads to disarmament. We do not believe that the converse is true. 
Since Mr Vyshinsky apparently takes the opposite view, let him tell us 
first the facts about the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. We are told they 
now number at least three or four million. Before the war I believe they 
were nearer one million. We, on the other hand, were rapidly running 
down to our pre-war position and we have had to arrest it. From where 
then do we begin to disarm? The basis of disarmament is collective 
security, which starts from the foundation and builds up. If a policy of 
security is built up correctly, the number of armies settles itself auto- 
matically, and there is no fear of any one’s ever arming. It is too ex- 
pensive ... costly... and silly, in our economy and with the demands 
of the people upon us, to go on making munitions and arming people. 

‘Let us then begin with the military staffs committee. Let us go on 
to atomic energy and total weapons. Disarmament presupposes a cessa- 
tion of the attacks upon our institutions and our internal politcal 
business. It presupposes that civil war ceases to be an instrument of 
foreign policy, and that assassination and all the rest of it is tabooed 
by everybody associated with the United Nations. All that kind of at- 
tack goes out. None of us should even condone it for one minute. 
Otherwise we cannot look with confidence upon any resolution which 
may be put before us. 

‘I desire to put this in all solemnity to the delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
We do not know where we stand when we enter this conference on 
Mr Vyshinsky’s resolution . What is the motive that has actuated it? 
Everything seems to be motivated, notwithstanding what Mr Vyshin- 
sky may say on the platform, by the Marxist-Leninist conception that 
there can be no final agreement with non-Communist States, that 
everything the Soviet Government does is tactics, and that it adheres to 
its given purpose whatever it says in the process. In the writings of 
Lenin himself this is what is said: ‘‘We are living not merely in a State 
but in a system of States, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist States for a long time is unthinkable. One or 
other must triumph in the end. And before that end supervenes a series 
of frightful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
States will be inevitable. That means that if the ruling class—the pro- 
letariat—wants to hold sway it must prove its capacity to do so by 
military organization also.” 

‘Can Mr Vyshinsky wonder, therefore, that we are cautious about 
accepting at its face value his statement that the policy of the Soviet 
Union is one of expanding and strengthening international co-operation 
with other States that do not think as it does?’ 
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Co-operation between East and West. ‘I told Generalissimo Stalin we 
would co-operate with our neighbours just as he had. This co-opera- 
tion would not be directed against the U.S.S.R. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment are living in fear of our joining in an attack on the territory of the 
Soviet Union they may rest in peace. We shall never indulge in anything 
like that. On the other hand, if having secured Soviet territory they 
then use the ter1itory of other States to prepare attacks on us then a very 
difficult situation is created in which we can only look to our own de- 
fence... . 

‘I am neither impressed nor edified by Mr Vyshinsky’s attack on the 
U.S.A. If he or his Government had any feeling for the simple people of 
Europe or of the world, if they were animated by anything but an out- 
of-date, backward, unscientific doctrine, they would be the first to 
applaud the great and unselfish contribution of the U.S.A. to world 
recovery. I still pin my faith in the ordinary peoples of the world, who 
will not be deceived either by dialectics or slogans. These may confuse 
them for a time, but in the end the simple folk will discern the truth. ... 

‘After San Francisco our hopes were high and we felt that at last, 
with all the mistakes of the League of Nations behind us, a new instru- 
ment had been created which would avoid them; that the terrible ex- 
periences which the world had suffered would lead all statesmen to co- 
operate. Perhaps we set our hopes too high. Nevertheless it is better to 
have our difficulties now than to live in a fool’s paradise, because from 
these misunderstandings and difficulties we may still learn a way to pro- 
vide means to overcome them. 

‘But if we cannot proceed on a world basis, as we hoped, we must 
proceed on a regional basis, We must agree with whom we can agree, 
work with those whom we can work with, understand and trust those 
who are willing to enter into trust and understanding with us. It is 
perhaps out of these very regional structures that there may yet grow 
that world Government for which humanity yearns and towards which 
it has been striving and struggling for so long.’ 

Dr Clementis (Czechoslovakia) said Mr Bevin’s idea of regional 
structures as a basis for international co-operation amounted almost to an 
abandonment of the principles of the Charter. Speaking of E.R.P., he 
said Eastern European States were still willing to co-operate in the re- 
construction of Europe, but were not willing to help in a scheme which 
pushed aside the United Nations and gave preference to reconstructing 
that part of Europe from which a new threat to their security was arising. 

Dr Malik (Lebanon) appealed for an early setting up of an economic 
commission for the Middle East, and Dr van Royen (Netherlands) said 
Holland could not recognize the competence of the Security Council 
to intervene in Indonesia. 

28 Sept.—M. Schuman (France) said no form of government com- 
patible with democratic principles should be denied to Germany, but 
the beginnings must necessarily be on a federative basis, which was in 
no way incompatible with the principle of a unified Germany. France 
would support all attempts to encourage co-operation between Euro- 
pean countries; political co-operation must and would follow and 
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complement co-operation in the economic and commercial fields. He 
expressed his Government’s disquiet at the lack of agreement among the 
Great Powers during the last year. “The agenda before us is disturbingly 
similar to that of last year.’ , 

Mr Mackenzie King (Canada) also expressed disappointment at the 
progress made. “There is not one among us who has not been dis- 
couraged by the difficulties which have beset the path of our new 
organization and who to-day is not disturbed by doubts and uncer- 
tainties.’ He felt the United Nations had perhaps tried to do too much 
too soon, and suggested the example of co-operation on a world-wide 
scale provided by the British Commonwealth might serve as a guide 
and encouragement to those who now feel little hope of early improve- 
ment in relations between U.N. members. 

M. Spaak (Belgium) asked why was it that when the U.S.S.R. made 
a network of treaties in eastern Europe that was peaceful, but when the 
western Powers made the Brussels Treaty that was war-like? The 
Brussels Treaty was entirely consistent with Article 51 of the Charter; 
nobody in the world believed that the Benelux countries wanted to 
indulge in aggressive war. Speaking directly to the Soviet delegation 
he described Belgian policy as ‘fear of you, your Government, and your 
policy’. After defining imperialism as the expansion of a great Power, 
he declared that Russia was the great imperialist country of the post- 
war period. ‘We feel you on the very banks of the Rhine—and then you 
ask what we have to fear.’ Soviet foreign policy was now more ambitious 
and extreme than that of the Tsars. ‘In every country represented here 
you are maintaining a fifth column which, if I may use the comparison, 
makes Hitler’s efforts look like the Boy Scout movement.’ He suggested 
that agreement within the United Nations must be sought by way of 
compromise, the Russians promising effectively to collaborate in the 
letter and spirit of the Charter in return for the abandonment of 
proposals to revise the Charter or limit the power of veto. ‘Promise us 
your co-operation. It is not too late, but it is time.’ 

29 Sept.—Mr Kardelj (Yugoslavia) said the reason for the failure of 
the United Nations in handling many major problems was the effort 
made by the leading groups of the majority to transform the organiza- 
tion into an instrument of its own. The answer was not in a revision of 
the Charter or a limitation of the veto, but the promotion of harmony 
among the great Powers, without which international co-operation was 
an empty fiction. The ‘panicky’ fear of war expressed by some speakers 
was deliberately exaggerated as part of a war-inciting propaganda, aimed 
at popularizing a ‘get tough’ policy towards the U.S.S.R. Turning to 
Trieste he said that Britain and the U.S.A. were virtually incorporating 
the Free Territory within Italy. He declared that Yugoslavia fully 
supported the Soviet disarmament proposals. 

3 Oct.—Palestine. The Israeli delegation made the following state- 
ment on Count Bernadotte’s report: “The territorial changes proposed 
in the Mediator’s report result in an entirely inequitable apportionment 
of land between Israel and the Arab States. They would cut off about 
two-thirds of Israel’s territory, deprive her of the only land reserves 
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available for development, cripple existing and potential prospects 
for the scientific utilization of natural resources, and stunt Israel’s 
progress and growth for generations to come. The beneficiary of these 
changes, which, according to the plan, is to be an enlarged State of 
Transjordan, emerges from the proposed arrangement with an area 
more than nineteen times that of the State of Israel.’ 

6 Oct.—Palestine. The Arab delegations, in a statement, appealed for 
a Palestine solution ‘based on wisdom, justice, and peace’. The only 
solution was a single sovereign State without any partition, which could 
only lead the Middle East into a ‘painful, bloody, and interminable 
conflict. The partition plan would create two still-born States; it must 
be abandoned in the light of reason and life’. The United Nations could 
not talk about the right of self-determination and at the same time 
deliberately foster in Palestine ‘a new Miinich’. 


Political Committee 

30 Sept.—Gen. McNaughton (Canada) proposed the approval of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s first, second, and third reports. He said 
the United Nations was seeking to control something which, if not 
controlled, might mean the end of civilization. Since two small planes 
brought death to 115,000 people in Japan, the atomic bomb had been 
terrifyingly developed. The Soviet contention that destruction of 
stockpiles should come before international control would ‘seriously 
reduce the military strength of the United States’, and would amount 
to ‘unilateral disarmament’. : 

1 Oct.—Mr Vyshinsky said: ‘It is absurd to talk about international 
control of atomic weapons without first destroying all such weapons. 
If there is no previous international agreement to banish atomic 
weapons, then there is nothing for an international body to control. It 
is not an accident that the U.S. Government has systematically opposed 
all attempts to banish atomic weapons and has tried instead to impose 
international control first. Any talk of establishing control first is only 
a smoke-screen behind which an atomic race can be concealed from the 
peoples. It is not an international control that you propose but a U.S. 
control. You propose a body in which the Americans can for ever count 
on a majority. We are willing to relinquish a little of our national 
sovereignty for the sake of humanity as a whole. But we must be sure 
that it will really be in the interests of humanity.’ 

Soviet and eastern European candidates had been excluded from 
almost all the offices of the Assembly. ‘Look at this flagrant absence 
of a spirit of co-operation. If in such important questions minority 
rights are violated how can we be sure that in another international 
body our rights will be respected? And it is proposed that this body 
should have far-reaching powers over our economy and our national 
life. Before we accept any such body we must be sure that it is the 
good of humanity as a whole that is being protected with good faith 
and fairness. We will not be tricked into a body which will tell us 
how to run our economy, our lives, which may even take over part of 
our territory, which will allow you to put your foot on our economy. 
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We will not accept such a plan without the elementary conditions 
demanded by good faith and genuine international co-operation, 
Behind the grandiloquent words we see the aim of the United States— 
to gain the right to interfere in the economies of all countries through 


the dictate of an international body. . It simply means that the 
U.S.A. will take over all atomic resources, while putting off indefinitely 
the destruction of her own atomic bombs. . . . We insist on the destruc- 


tion of these bombs, accompanied by a system of international inspec- 
tion to ensure that they have been destroyed.’ 

He rejected the American proposal that the control agency should 
function independently of the Security Council. “This means that the 
body would not have an international character, but an American 
character. The U.S.A. wants to get round the Security Council in this 
matter as it did in establishing the “Little Assembly”. The U.S. refusal 
to destroy their atomic bombs and the mad armaments race they have 
begun show clearly their policy—to keep the atomic bomb to them- 
selves to enable them to pursue their expansionist policy. The United 
Nations must take immediate and effective action to destroy all atomic 
bombs and other weapons of mass destruction and lift from humanity 
the awful fear of them.’ 

Mr McNeil (Britain) said the expert advisers of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, one ‘a distinguished Soviet scientist,’ had reported that 
international control was technically feasible, but must be applied at 
all stages from the mine to the last stage of production in order to 
avoid the risk of clandestine production of atomic arms. ‘Any Power 
unwilling to accept control at all stages will quite understandably be 
suspected either of sheltering clandestine production or of making 
clandestine production possible.’ He wondered why Mr Vyshinsky’s 
attacks had been directed against the U.S.A. in particular, the only 
known possessor of the atomic bomb. ‘Confidence will not be estab- 
lished by the destruction of one Power’s stocks alone, but only when 
the atomic bomb is possessed by no Power. . . . To destroy plants in 
the U.S.A. and in England, about whose existence we make no secret, 
would not create world confidence. We must try to get rid of confusion 
—the spear-point of the Soviet propaganda drive—and realize that the 
certainty that there will not be atomic war does not rest on the destruc- 
tion of bombs in the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., or the United Kingdom, 
but only in the assurance that no one is manufacturing the atomic 
bomb clandestinely for warlike purposes. My Government recognizes 
that international atomic control must involve some sacrifice of rights 
hitherto jealously guarded, and that the sacrifice of such rights is no 
greater than the sacrifice which some Powers would be called upon 
to make by destroying existing stocks of atomic weapons.’ 

2 Oct.—Mr Vyshinsky suggested that the Assembly should instruct 
the Atomic Energy Commission to continue its work and to prepare 
draft conventions on the ‘prohibition of atomic weapons’ and on the 
‘establishment of effective international control over atomic energy’, 
both conventions to be signed and put into force simultaneously. He 
denied that the U.S.S.R. was opposed to the principle of inspection 
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at irregular intervals, and said that ‘inspection need not necessarily be 
made at regular intervals but may be carried out when necessary in 
accordance with the decisions of the international control authority of 
the International Control Commission’. International control must be 
established simultaneously at all stages from the mine to the production 
of nuclear fuel. 

On the question whether the control agency should be subject to the 
Security Council or to the Assembly, he said that the question of 
‘Big Five’ unanimity was basic, and protested against U.S. attempts to 
‘circumvent the Security Council’. 

M. Ramadier, referring to the Soviet insistence on the destruction 
of all atom bombs before any supervision was instituted, pointed out 
that this would be in favour of the fraudulent and the deceivers. He 
suggested that all bombs be handed over to an international control 
agency, and refused to believe that it was impossible to build an 
international agency in such a way as to dissipate suspicion. Control of 
the agency would be entrusted to impartial men, of the highest integrity, 
who were not delegates of their nations, but individual servants of 
humanity. He refused to believe that they could not find such men. 

4 Oct.—M. Manuilsky said the Soviet delegates would rather have 
their arm cut off than accept M. Ramadier’s suggestion for what he 
called a ‘fantastic organ’. What ‘pacifists’ like Mr McNeil and M. 
Ramadier were proposing was, not the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
but the abolition of frontiers and the abandonment of national sovereign- 
ties. As for the international agency it was absurd, because it would be 
supervising itself. 

Senator Austin (U.S.A.) maintained that despite Mr Vyshinsky’s 
proposal to continue the activity of the Atomic Energy Commission 
the U.S.S.R. had not accepted the Commission’s report and was 
trying to undo the work already done. He asked what did the words 
‘effective international control of atomic energy’ mean? The debate 
had shown that the U.S.S.R. did not accept the majority proposals 
and still stood for the subjection of international control to the un- 
animity rule in the Security Council. 

5 Oct.—General McNaughton (Canada) said that if Mr Vyshinsky’s 
words ‘meant what they ordinarily mean in the conventional 
usage of our language . . . if the Soviet representative can convince us 
that this is what he means, then the choice between two conventions or 
one would be a drafting matter of no difficulty or concern’. 

Col. Hodgson (Australia) called on the Soviet delegation to clarify 
Mr Vyshinsky’s statement, and pressed for the appointment of a sub- 
committee in preference to the immediate adoption of the Canadian 
resolution, for ‘we must not neglect any chance of reaching an under- 
standing’. 

Mr Clementis (Czechoslovakia) said that the Soviet proposal was a 
splendid offer which ‘relieves us of the necessity for further study of the 
past’. He added: ‘In the course of the entire discussion we have not 
heard one new argument that could induce us to revise our standpoint 
towards the [Atomic Energy Commission’s] report which is for the time 
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being a majority proposal.’ He was convinced that the international con- 
trol authority envisaged by the majorlty or ‘American’ plan was bound 
to be controlled by capitalist interests. Mr Kysselev (White Russia) 
supported this view and said the United States was pursuing an atomic 
policy designed to ensure ‘world hegemony’ of America, which was to 
follow the present period of open, cynical, and bloodthirsty war- 
mongering. 

6 Oct—Mr McNeil (Britain) declared that all the Governments 
which had signed the majority report of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
could not agree to destroy, semi-conditionally, the bombs and stocks of 
nuclear fuel, because ‘we all fear Soviet Russia’. He put three questions; 
Did the U.S.S.R. agree that a fully effective international control 
system should be applied before the convention to be signed simul- 
taneously with the convention on control is put into effect? Was the 
U.S.S.R. prepared to accept the majority reports as a general basis for 
discussion of a control system? Did the Soviet delegation agree that the 
international control agency should not be subject to the veto in the 
Security Council? ‘Do not let us be tempted to cover the huge unbridged 
gulf between the majority and the minority by verbal juggling.’ Britain 
wanted to grasp at Mr Vyshinsky’s proposal if there was substance in it; 
but his resolution must first be expanded and the essential question 
answered. It was essential that control should be applied at the very 
source; and to say that did not mean that there was any sinister desire to 
interfere in any one else’s economy. If the U.S.S.R. could give satis- 
factory answers to the first two questions, then he was sure that it would 
be possible to arrive at an answer to the third question concerning the 
veto. 

Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.) said the Commission must continue its work, 
but in the direction laid down by the Assembly, and not in that sug- 
gested by the ‘unacceptable’ American plan. He found ‘reasonable’ the 
suggestion for a sub-committee to clarify the different proposals and 
receive further explanations. Mr Katz-Suchy (Poland) thought that the 
‘definite, positive, and constructive’ Soviet resolution showed a wish for 
immediate conversations, and that if it were adopted the Atomic 
Energy Commission should be instructed to go to work immediately, 
during the Assembly’s session. 

7 Oct.—The Committee adopted an Australian proposal to set up a 
sub-committee to examine six proposals for resolutions on atomic 
energy. The members of the sub-committee were the U.S.A., Britain, 
France, U.S.S.R., China, Canada, Brazil, India, Sweden, the Ukraine, 
and Ecuador. 

Soviet Disarmament Proposals. Opening the debate, Mr Vyshin- 
sky spoke of Soviet efforts to struggle against ‘the war psychosis 
kindled in the U.S.A.’ He gave a survey of previous disarmament com- 
missions, maintaining that the various Soviet proposals for arms 
reduction had broken upon the insistence on guarantees of security. All 
the present talk of security was a smoke-screen for those who did not 
want a reduction of armaments, and he went on to speak of plans being 
made to ensure U.S. mastery in atomic weapons for the next fifty years. 
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It was sheer demagogy to say that the U.S.S.R., which desired a pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, would not be making a sacrifice, but that on 
the contrary the United States would be deprived of a military advan- 
tage. Even were this so, it must not be forgotten that such advantages 
concerned the mass extermination of people. Such an illegal privilege 
was not accepted by the peoples of the world. He spoke of the passages 
from Lenin quoted by Mr Bevin, which, he said, referred to a time when 
the relations between the U.S.S.R. and the capitalist states were such 
that the U.S.S.R. had to fear armed intervention. In stating that the 
Soviet Union did not want international co-operation and that there was 
no mutual trust, Mr Bevin’s purposes were clear. If a priori confidence 
was excluded, then any talk of co-operation, treaties, or conventions that 
might guarantee the prohibition of atomic weapons lost all meaning and 
became a sheer manoeuvre. It must therefore be proved that the whole 
conception of Leninism was directed towards dividing the Marxist and 
capitalist countries. But Mr Bevin had forgotten that Lenin had also said 
that peaceful trade relations with Britain were an essential basis of 
Soviet foreign policy. Dealing with M. Spaak’s statement he challenged 
M. Spaak to produce a single utterance from Soviet leaders or from the 
Soviet Press that Russia was preparing to attack any country, much less 
Belgium, for whose liberation Soviet troops had shed streams of blood. 

Mr McNeil said that whatever changes time might have wrought in 
Soviet policy it was up to Mr Vyshinsky to prove that the passages 
quoted by Mr Bevin about the impossibility of peace between the Soviet 
Union and the capitalist States were no longer true. “The Soviet 
Government is in many ways unpredictable—it claims all the righteous- 
ness in the world and all the wisdom in the world.’ Its disarmament 
proposal as it stood was unrealistic and offered no real hope of dis- 
armament, for it was impossible at present to create the confidence with- 
out which there could not be disarmament. The main reason for this 
lack of confidence was that although Mr Vyshinsky knew exact details of 
all the armed forces of the western Powers, ‘who will tell the committee 
that they know the strength of Soviet forces?’ He gave figures from the 
Soviet military budget for 1948 showing that the U.S.S.R. was spending 
66.1 milliard roubles on armaments as against 17.5 milliards in 1937. 
The Soviet proposals ‘place an immediate premium on the people who 
have disarmed least’. After the British disarmament since the war a 
further one-third reduction would reduce British armaments below what 
was already ‘the bottom of the scale, an almost irreducible minimum’. 
However, ‘We might take these risks if we had tabled before us the out- 
line of an adequate system of inspection, verification, and control.’ The 
fear engendered by post-war Soviet expansion could be overcome only 
if the Soviet delegation could show proof of its sincerity and of its 
willingness to submit to an effective system of control. If this could be 
shown ‘Mr Vyshinsky knows perfectly well none of us could withstand 
a demand for disarmament’. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND MONETARY FUND 
27 Sept.—Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing a meeting of the Bank 
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and Fund in Washington, said that the stresses and strains of the inter- 
national situation must not be allowed to block international planning 
for world economic stability. 

28 Sept.—Yugoslav and Czechoslovak representatives objected to the 
approval given to E.R.P. in the Fund’s annual report, and contended 
that “because of the political aim’ of the plan, this would mean giving 
political implications to the Fund’s policy. Too little attention had been 
given in the report to eastern Europe and insufficient stress had 
been laid on the need to develop trade between east and west Europe. 
M. Gutt, the director, replied that the Fund was in favour of expansion 
of trade all over the world and would certainly welcome an expansion 
of trade between east and west Europe. The Marshall aid countries 
possessed so great an influence on the world’s economy that it was 
natural for the Fund’s report to give it considerable attention. That did 
not mean that the Fund attached less interest to the economic well- 
being of other countries. As for ‘political implications’, there was no 
need for anxiety on this score in Czechoslovakia or Yugoslavia. The 
Fund had not been called upon to endorse the plan, but was highly 
interested in it because its aim was world recovery and therefore it 
worked in a field largely parallel to that of the Fund. 

29 Sept.—Mr McCloy, president of the Bank, presenting its report, 
spoke of the ‘somewhat foreboding character’ of the report. ‘I would 
certainly feel justified in striking an optimistic note if the world were 
not plagued with the continuance of this knife-edged political situation 
which in so many ways hampers the full effect of what we do and much 
that we can be reasonably expected to do.’ 

1 Oct.—At the final session Sir Stafford Cripps called for a new con- 
ception of world co-operation, when international conferences would be 
attended by individual countries not for what they could get out of 
them for themselves alone, but rather for what they could give as 
individual members without unduly affecting themselves. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

24 Sept.—The Council decided to spend nearly £77,500,000 in 
1949 and 1950 to settle 800,000 refugees. About half that sum would be 
spent on the repatriation or resettlement of 400,000 refugees by July, 
1949 and the remainder on a similar number by July, 1950. More than 
£8,500,000 of the budget would be set aside to help 184,000 refugees no 
country was willing to accept. 


SECRETARIAT 

24 Sept.—Application for membership (see Bulgaria). 

Hyderabad. Letter from delegation (see Security Council). 

29 Sept.—Berlin. The Secretary-General received from the British, 
U.S., and French Governments identical letters asking that the Security 
Council consider ‘at the earliest opportunity’ the Soviet blockade of 
western Berlin on the ground that it was ‘contrary to its obligations under 
Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations and creates a threat to the 
peace within the meaning of Chapter VII of the Charter.’ They stated 
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that they had made every effort to resolve their differences directly with 
the U.S.S.R., and enclosed copies of eleven documents giving details of 
the Moscow discussions. They drew attention in particular to Articles 
13 and 14 of their Note to the U.S.S.R. on 26 September (see Great 
Britain). 

30 Sept.—U.N. Guard. The Secretary-General, in a report, proposed 
that a U.N. guard be formed consisting of a permanent establishment of 
300 men and a volunteer reserve of 500 men to meet the needs of U.N. 
missions. Such a guard could not be used for enforcement purposes, 
nor to maintain law and order in a given area, but would immeasurably 
strengthen the missions’ hands in expediting peaceful settlements. The 
guard would be entirely non-military in character, and its equipment 
would be limited to personal weapons for protecting U.N. missions. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

23 Sept.—Hyderabad. The Secretary-General passed to the Council 
a message from the Nizam, dated 22 September, in which he notified 
Mr Lie that he wished to withdraw his complaint against India. 

24 Sept.—Hyderabad. The Hyderabad delegation, in a letter to the 
Secretary-General on the Nizam’s telegram to the Council, said they 
were unable to decide whether instructions reaching them at second- 
hand were legally valid instruments upon which they and the Council 
could properly act. 

It was understood that the delegation had also sent a memorandum to 
the President of the Council, Sir Alexander Cadogan, stating that a 
régime of persecution had begun in the State, and that it was imperative 
a meeting of the Council be called to prevent an extension of the fait 
accompli confronting it. 

27 Sept.—Hyderabad. Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung repudiated the 
assertion that Indian troops had entered Hyderabad for the mainten- 
ance of law and order. There were no disorders in Hyderabad, no com- 
munal strife, and no excesses, even after the invasion began. But the 
conduct of India in Hyderabad was that of a conqueror. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudialier (India) said that funds outside the State belonging to Hydera- 
bad had been misappropriated, even since India took over control. 

29 Sepi.—Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung declared that in ‘his capacity as 
Finance Minister of Hyderabad’ he had some time previously taken 
steps for safeguarding the assets of the State, and the funds were fully 
intact. 

4 Oct.—Berlin. Mr Vyshinsky said there was no ground whatever for 
submitting the Berlin dispute to the Council, which was not in any case 
competent under Article 107 of the Charter to deal with it. (Article 
107 stated: ‘Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action in relation to any State which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or 
authorized as a result of that war by the Governments having respon- 
sibility for such action’.) The measures which the Soviet authorities in 
Berlin had taken and which had provoked these unwarranted claims 
from the western Powers had, in fact, been made absolutely necessary 
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by the measures which the western Powers had themselves taken in 
their three Zones. As a result of the currency reform in the west the 
Soviet Zone had had to be protected against the collapse which threaten- 
ed it. It was thus clear that responsibility for the situation rested solely 
on the three western Powers. For the Security Council to discuss this 
question would be not only a violation of Article 107 of the Charter 
but also of the Potsdam and Yalta Agreements. The Berlin question 
was essentially linked with the general German problem. The four 
Powers had themselves set up special machinery to deal with all ques- 
tions relating to Germany—the Council of Foreign Ministers—and the 
Berlin question could not be submitted elsewhere. It was necessary for 
the Council of Foreign Ministers to meet again, as the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s Note of that day had proposed. Was it not strange that when 
a situation had arisen in Berlin of just that nature for which the Council 
of Foreign Ministers had been created to deal, this body should have 
been ignored, frozen out, circumvented by the western Powers? 

The western Powers’ allegation that the Berlin situation was a threat 
to the peace was ‘intended as a means of pressure aimed at utilizing the 
peaceful organization of the United Nations for aggressive purposes’. In 
reality no such blockade existed, and he recalled the offers of Marshal 
Sokolovsky to assume the responsibility for feeding the western Sectors. 
Turning to another ‘allegation’ of the western Powers, Mr Vyshinsky 
denied that the Soviet authorities in Berlin were conniving at or sup- 
porting the attacks which had taken place against the Berlin City 
Assembly. On the contrary, the Soviet Military Authorities in Berlin 
had received instructions to ensure calm. 

He stated: “The Soviet Government objects to the proposal to include 
the Berlin question on the agenda of the Security Council.’ In reply to 
M. van Langenhove (Belgium), who had tried to persuade him to 
agree to the agenda without prejudice to the question as to its com- 
petence to consider this case, Mr Vyshinsky declared: “‘I insist that the 
agenda be not adopted.’ Never would the U.S.S.R. be a party to the 
violation of the Charter or the four-Power Agreements. 

Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) refuted Mr Vyshinsky’s assertions about the 
incompetence of the Council to deal with this question, and declared 
that not only was it competent but that no nation which believed in the 
United Nations or which was interested in maintaining peace could 
ignore the duty of what was the only genuine machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes from occupying itself with the Berlin issue. “The 
Soviet delegate referred to the desirability of respecting signatures on 
international treaties. The Charter is such an international treaty and 
bears the signature of the U.S.S.R. The western Governments have 
fulfilled the Article of the Charter which recommends direct discussions 
for the settlement, but the U.S.S.R. has made recourse to direct 
discussion useless. The Soviet delegate says that the blockade was a 
retaliation for earlier actions taken by the three Governments. The 
Soviet measures and the motives behind them were revealed some 
months before the currency measures of the western Zone Govern- 
ments.’ The Governments had invoked Article 34 of the Charter 
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which prescribed reference of disputes threatening international peace 
and security to the Security Council. Nowhere did the Charter prevent 
the submission of a dispute between the Great Powers to the United 
Nations. If Article 107 had intended to forbid such a dispute from 
being submitted to the U.N. it would have said so unequivocally. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan supported the U.S. view. 

5 Oct.—Berlin. M. Parodi (France) asked Mr Vyshinsky why, if no 
blockade or threat to peace existed in Berlin, the U.S.S.R. opposed an 
investigation. Faris el Khoury (Syria) said he could not see how the 
blockade of Berlin could be covered by Article 107 of the Charter. It 
was applied not against Germany but against the other partners in the 
occupation. It was a political matter and did not arise out of the war. 

Mr Vyshinsky emphasized the necessity to deal with Berlin through 
the Council of Foreign Ministers and not through the Security Council. 
This was ‘ineluctable, indubitable, and unquestionable’. The discus- 
sions in Moscow which the western Powers had described as unofficial 
had been no substitute for the Council of Foreign Ministers. Since the 
U.S.S.R. had proposed that the Council of Foreign Ministers should 
meet to discuss the Berlin situation, which he again insisted it was non- 
sense to describe as one of blockade, it could not be contended that the 
U.S.S.R. was unwilling to submit the question to the appropriate 
machinery for ensuring peace. It was impossible and incorrect to raise 
the question before the Security Council, and he had been instructed to 
raise formal objection to it. 

M. van Langenhove (Belgium) asked how the Council could maintain 
peace and security if one of the major Powers felt it was entitled to take 
what action it chose just because this action had been taken on ex- 
enemy territory. 

The Council decided by nine votes to two (U.S.S.R. and Ukraine) to 
include the dispute in its agenda. 

Mr Vyshinsky then stated: ‘In its Note of 3 October the Soviet 
Government delared that the allegation of the existence of a threat to 
peace in Berlin was unfounded and proposed reference to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The inclusion of the Berlin issue on the agenda is a 
violation of Article 107 of the Charter and therefore the Soviet delega- 
tion declares that it will not participate in the discussion of the Berlin 
issue in the Council.’ The Ukrainian delegate associated his delegation 
with this statement. 

6 Oct.—Berlin. Dr Jessup made the following points: Western 
Powers’ Rights in Berlin. They had the right to be in Berlin and there- 
fore the right, indeed the duty, to maintain their position there. They 
would not surrender their rights under a threat of force applied in 
violation of the Charter, which recognized the right of self-defence. 
When an act threatening the use of force fell short of an armed attack, 
however, the Charter required members to follow peaceful procedures, 
and, if these failed, to resort to the Security Council, as the three 
western Powers were now doing. Rights of free access to Berlin by air, 
road, and rail had been agreed to by Mr Stalin in June 1945, in corres- 
pondence with President Truman and Mr Churchill. A few days later, 
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when the four Military Governors met in Berlin, Marshal Zhukoy 
declared: ‘It will be necessary for vehicles to be governed by Russian 
road signs, military police, the checking of documents, but no inspection 
of cargo—the Soviets are not interested in what is being hauled, how 
much, or how many trucks are moving.’ It clearly emerged, therefore, 
that Berlin, by express agreement, was not a part of the Soviet zone, but 
an international enclave, and a series of four-Power agreements had 
subsequently been concluded for the joint provision of food and fuel. 
The U.S.A. did not assert that freedom of access meant absence of 
reasonable regulations, but would not allow the U.S.S.R. to use the 
agreed principle of regulation as a measure to cloak a threat of force, 
designed to force them to abandon Berlin to the single domination of 
the U.S.S.R. Instead of following the path of negotiation prescribed in 
the Charter, the U.S.S.R. had resorted to duress, and on all points 
involved in the Berlin dispute it had revealed the weakness of its 
position by using one flimsy pretext after another. 

Development of the Blockade. It was important to remember that the 
Soviet plan of restriction and harassment began in January 1948 since, 
in one of its many shifts of position, the U.S.S.R. later alleged that the 
blockade arose from currency reforms introduced months later in the 
western Zones. He then summarized the course of the blockade from 
31 March, when the western Military Governments were informed that 
all passenger trains would be subjected to inspection at the Soviet 
zonal border and that no freight shipments could be moved from Berlin 
to the western zones without documents from the Soviet authorities. 

Discussions with the U.S.S.R. Mr Stalin, having argued that the Berlin 

blockade had been necessary because of London decisions on the 
creation of a West German Government, agreed that the transport 
restrictions should be lifted simultaneously with the introduction of the 
Soviet Zone mark for the whole of Berlin under four-Power control. 
Mr Stalin had also said that he would no longer ask for a postponement 
of the Frankfurt arrangements, though this was the insistent wish of the 
Soviet Government. But by the time the dispute came back to the 
military commanders in Berlin the Soviet demands had been raised to 
include control over air traffic, in spite of the Moscow directive calling 
for the removal of restrictions. The gravity of the Berlin situation had 
then left the western Governments with no alternative but to refer the 
dispute to the Security Council. At no time had the U.S.S.R. taken the 
initiative in approaching the western Powers with specific proposals to 
remedy their grievances; at no time prior to the imposition of the Berlin 
blockade had they proposed to convene the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. On the contrary, they had walked out of the Allied Control 
Council and the Berlin Kommandatura, and by the presence of Soviet 
troops in the Zone had shown themselves ready at a moment’s notice to 
implement the blockade by force of arms. 

Action by the Council. The salient feature of the case was that the 
Soviet blockade was maintained and continued to threaten the peace. 
The fact that the matter had come before the Council under Chapter 7 
did not mean that the Council was precluded from using any of the 
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machinery for pacific settlement suggested in any part of the Charter. 
The Council had the greatest flexibility of action, and the U.S.A. had 
not brought the case with any cut and dried formula for its solution. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan said Britain learned with great regret that the 
U.S.S.R. would take no part in the debate. ‘How can we progress 
towards a solution of difficulties if one party refuses to join in dis- 
cussion? They have no arguments—or is it that their minds are already 
made up to refuse acquiescence in anything that this Council may 
recommend?’ His Government were content to place themselves in the 
hands of the Council and were prepared to carry out any resolution 
which the Council might adopt. 

The decision of the western Powers to bring the dispute before the 
Council was now the only alternative to breaking the blockade by force. 
‘The Soviet Government has resorted to illegal and forcible measures 
in order to assert its will in Berlin. That is something which cannot be 
justified. Technical arguments about currency, and allegations that the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A., and French Governments have invalidated 
their juridical rights in Berlin by their actions may be put forward to 
cloud the issue. They are beside the point. Attempts may also be made 
to persuade you that the western Powers should negotiate, both as 
regards their action and their rights and as regards the Berlin situation, 
under the duress and pressure of the blockade. This is unacceptable, 
because it would be equivalent to admitting the justification of the 
blockade and accepting its use by the Soviet Government as a bar- 
gaining weapon.’ The U.S.S.R. had put forward varying and incon- 
sistent reasons for restrictions on transport and communications 
between Berlin and western Germany. They had alleged that restric- 
tions were necessitated by ‘technical difficulties’ and, alternatively, that 
they were defensive against conditions created by the currency reform 
carried out in western Germany and western Berlin. Events had shown 
that each new restriction was part of a deliberate coercive plan rather 
than the result of genuine technical difficulties. 

If the U.S.S.R. was not satisfied with the British attitude to the four- 
Power administration of Berlin, it should have discussed it with Britain 
through any of the normal channels which were open to it and not 
resorted to arbitrary and forcible methods. “The British Government are 
in Berlin as of right. They are willing to accept any genuine agreement 
consistent with this right, but they cannot abandon it. They have always 
been willing and anxious as an occupying Power and as a member of 
U.N. to seek for a solution of all problems in a spirit of friendly under- 
standing. They were prepared, while not abandoning their rights in 
Berlin, to conclude a practical arrangement for restoring to normal the 
situation there.’ 

M. Parodi said that France had decided, jointly with the U.S.A. and 
Britain, to have recourse to the Council for two reasons: it considered 
that the entire Berlin situation, which threatened the peace of the world, 
should now be submitted to the highest international authority, and it 
considered that this dangerous situation required to be placed under the 
observation of the Council, so that the Council would be in a position to 
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intervene without delay in the event of a worsening of the situation, 
The Soviet delegation was present during the debate. 


URUGUAY. 4 Oct.—Trade Agreement (see Geat Britain). 


U.S.A.—17 Sept. Mr Marshall received the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister, Mr Stikker, at the latter’s special request. It was understood 
that they discussed Communist activity in Indonesia. 

Communism. The Government, in a statement, said that they were 
keeping a close watch on the ‘rapid increase’ of Communist activity in 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, and Indonesiasince the beginning of the year, 

18 Sept.—Arrest of two Americans (see Hungary). 

19 Sept.—Korea. Withdrawal of Soviet troops (see U.S.S.R.). 

20 Sept.—Korea. The Government stated that it had been their con- 
sistent view that the best interests of the Korean people would be 
served by the withdrawal of all the occupying forces at the earliest 
practical opportunity. This view was embodied in the General Assembly 
resolution of 14 November 1947, in which provision was made for such 
withdrawal as soon as practicable after the establishment of the Korean 
Government which it was the intention of that resolution to bring into 
being. Had the U.S.S.R. co-operated in carrying out the provisions of 
this resolution the question of troop withdrawals from Korea would 
doubtless have been already resolved. 

Germany. Talks in Paris (see France). 

21 Sept.—Palestine. Marshall statement (see France). 

22 Sept.—Germany. The Government, with Britain and France, sent 
a Note to the U.S.S.R. 

24 Sept.—The Ambassador to Moscow, Mr Bedell Smith, arrived in 
Washington. 

Bulgaria. The Government, in a Note, rejected Bulgarian claims for 
membership to the United Nations on the grounds that it had not 
fulfilled its obligations under the peace treaty. The Note accused Bul- 
garia of ‘a sympathetic and ruthless campaign to obliterate democratic 
opposition’. 

Japan. The Soviet Ambassador, Mr Panyushkin, as a member of the 
Far Eastern Commission, issued a statement saying that at a meeting of 
the Commission the previous day he had proposed the unlimited revival 
of Japanese industry, under multi-Power control for several years to pre- 
vent Japan building a new war machine. The high level of industrial 
development in Japan would not in itself be dangerous if Japan was not 
permitted to revive a war industry and militarism. The development of 
Japanese industry as proposed by the U.S.S.R. would broaden the 
possibilities of the Japanese export trade, contribute to strengthening its 
economic independence, and lighten dependence of the national econ- 
omy on external factors which were alien to its interests. The control 
should be exercised by the Powers most interested in preventing a re- 
vival of Japanese aggression and that control machinery should be pro- 
vided for ‘in a peace treaty with Japan the preparation and conclusion 
of which is long overdue’. 


ion, 
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25 Sept.—Germany. Reply to Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Sept.—Germany. The State Department issued a White Paper 
recounting the progress of the negotiations with Russia regarding 
Berlin covering the period 30 March to 25 September. It showed that 
in Moscow agreement was reached in principle on arrangements for 
resolving the deadlock, which were repudiated in Berlin by Marshal 
Sokolovsky, who not only declined to honour the understandings 
reached but attempted to impose further restrictions. The day to day 
record showed that many Soviet restrictions were imposed months 
before the currency reform, and, in the White Paper’s words, “They 
have been the systematic products of deliberate coercive purpose rather 
than the results of technical difficulties’. 

Germany. Berlin dispute referred to Security Council (see France). 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived from Ottawa with the Canadian Minister 
of Finance, Mr Abbott. 

Further Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

27 Sept.—Power Conflict. Mr George Allen, Assistant Secretary of 
State, told a Unesco meeting in Boston that there could be ‘no com- 
promise, no middle ground, and no neutrals’ in the conflict between 
democracy and the police State. It was not a conflict of national in- 
terests between the U.S.A. and Russia or between Capitalism and Com- 
munism, but between respect for the individual and his complete sub- 
jection to the interests of the State, between the right to criticize and 
the dictatorship of one party or group. 

28 Sept.—Hungary. 'The two U.S. citizens who had been arrested in 
Hungary, on their way back to the U.S.A. told the press in London 
that they had been ill-treated by the Hungarian police and forced to 
sign ‘confessions’ of their participation in industrial sabotage. 

European Economic Co-operation. Sir Stafford Cripps told the 
National Press Club in Washington that the O.E.E.C. was not merely an 
organization. ‘It is much more than that; it is the embodiment of an 
idea, an idea which can and must be made to save our free democratic 
civilization. It is a great experiment in international government—not 
international consultation, but international government.’ He gave a 
detailed survey of Britain’s financial position and of its help to Europe 
since 1945. 

29 Sept.—Germany. Berlin dispute referred to U.N. (see Secretariat). 

30 Sept.—U.S. mission with Gen. Franco (see Spain). 

1 Oct.—Atomic Energy. Mr Lilienthal, chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, said in Chicago that plutonium was being pro- 
duced on a ‘factory-size’ scale in the U.S.A. He added that the Com- 
mission projects were using ‘scores of tons’ of uranium metal, and that 
the Commission was ‘searching the world’ for uranium ore and other 
raw materials used in producing atomic energy. In the absence of 
effective international controls the Commission would work te keep 
U.S. superiority unchallenged in all aspects of atomic energy. The U.S. 
plan for international control of atomic energy, which the U.S.S.R. 
had rejected, was ‘rascal-proof’. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap. Anglo-U.S. agreement (see Great Britain). 
2 Oct.—President Truman received Sir Stafford Cripps. 
¢3 Oct.—Germany. Note (see U.S.S.R.). 

4 Oct.—Senator Vandenberg, broadcasting on the Republican 
Party’s role in the Government's foreign policy said that ‘in face of 
any foreign problems our unity is as important as our atom bombs, 
Without unity there might be a mistaken belief abroad that we are 
vulnerable because of our domestic divisions. Unity is our best available 
insurance for peace.’ The Party opposed the surrender of the clear 
rights of the U.S.A. in Berlin to Soviet aggression, and Republicans 
condemned the transparent Soviet duplicity in rejecting peace efforts 
to lift the Berlin blockade and restore four-Power tranquillity on a 
live-and-let-live basis. They believed in collective security and would 
strive to strengthen the United Nations. 
operation. Sir Stafford Cripps told the 
press in New York: ‘Some people are not yet fully convinced of the 
degree to which we are co-operating in the recovery of Europe. Before 
the sixteen [countries taking part in E.R.P.] worked out their needs, we 
had provided Europe with $2,000 million worth of assistance. Now, 
under the E.R.P. payments scheme, we have offered to supply to Europe 
a further $500 million worth of goods. This means $500 million worth of 
unrequited exports, partly in the form of a gift of sterling, partly to 
draw down their sterling balances which, for one reason or another, have 
accumulated since the war. This means that our people will have to go 
without.’ 

6 Oct.—European Recovery Programme. The assistant Administrator 
stated that eleven European countries had applied for and would be 
granted loans under the recovery programme, totalling $817,300,000, as 
follows: Britain, $300 million; Belgium and Luxembourg, $50 million; 
Denmark, $25 million; France, $170 million; Eire, $50 million; Italy, 
$50 million; the Netherlands, $95 million; Norway, $35 million; 
Sweden, $10 million; and Turkey, $30 million. The loans would bear 
24 per cent interest and the longest would be made for a term of thirty- 
five years. No payments on interest or the loans were due before 
June 1952. 

7 Oct.—Spain. Agreement by exiles (see Great Britain). 

Power Conflict. Speaking at the University of New Hampshire, Mr 
Saltzman, Assistant Secretary of State, said of the controversy with 
Russia: ‘We are exerting our utmost to avoid war. We hope to win this 
conflict this side of war by patience, calmness, and spiritual fortitude. 
Perhaps this will not be possible, but we shall proceed on the assump- 
tion that it is possible.’ Russia’s real aim was ‘world domination through 
the instrumentality of Communism’. 


U.S.S.R. 18 Sept.—Germany. Mr Molotov received the three Western 
envoys. 

19 Sept.—Korea. The Government stated that they had considered 
the question of the simultaneous withdrawal of Soviet and U.S. troops 
from Korea, raised by the Supreme National Assembly of Korea. They 
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recognized it as opportune to execute the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from northern Korea and expressed the hope that the U.S. Government 
would agree to the withdrawal of U.S. troops from southern Korea. 
They had issued instructions that the evacuation should start not later 
than the second half of October and be completed by 1 January 1949. 

22 Sept.—Germany. The Government received identical Notes from 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A. 

23 Sept.—Berlin. Comment on talks of Military Governors (see 
Germany). British statement (see Great Britain). 

24 Sept.—U.S. Ambassador in the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.). 

Japan. Statement on revival of industry (see U.S.A.). 

25 Sept.—Germany. The Government replied to the Notes from the 
U.S.A., Britain, and France. Tass, in a statement, said (text):—In its 
Note addressed to the Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
France on 14 July, the Government declared that the situation which 
had arisen in Berlin was the result of the violation by the western 
Powers of the Potsdam decisions, as well as of four-Power agreements 
on the control machinery in Germany and in Berlin. This violation 
consisted in the carrying out of a separate currency reform by the three 
Powers, the introduction of special currency for the western Sectors of 
Berlin, and in their policy of dismembering Germany. The situation 
brought about by the separate actions of the western Powers means that 
the three Governments are not content with their absolute rule in the 
western Zones of Germany. They desire to rule in monetary and financial 
matters in the Soviet occupation Zone as well, by introducing their 
special currency in Berlin, which is in the centre of the Soviet Zone, and 
thereby to disorganize economy in the eastern Zone of Germany and 
eventually to dislodge Soviet Russia from there. This compelled the 
Soviet command in Germany to take steps for restricting transport 
communication between Berlin and the western Zones of occupation 
of Germany in order to safeguard the interest of the German popula- 
tion and to protect the economic life of the Soviet Zone against dis- 
organization. 

Since, however, at the close of July, the Governments of the U.S.A., 
Britain, and France addressed a proposal to the Soviet Government 
jointly to examine the situation in Berlin and the broader issues in- 
volved in it, the Government agreed to this proposal. 

As a result of negotiations held in Moscow in the course of August, 
the four Governments reached an understanding that the following 
measures would be carried out simultaneously, provided the four 
commanders-in-chief in Berlin reached an agreement concerning their 
practical implementation. First, the recently introduced restrictions 
of transportation and trade between Berlin and the western Zones, as 
well as of movement of freight to and from the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
would be lifted. Secondly, simultaneously with this, the German mark 
of the Soviet Zone would be introduced as the only currency for Berlin 
while the western mark would be withdrawn from circulation in Berlin. 
At the same time agreement was reached to the effect that the intro- 
duction of the Soviet Zone mark as the only currency for Berlin, and a 
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number of functions in regard to the subsequent regulation of currency 
circulation in Berlin, would be under quadripartite control. 

The four commanders-in-chief in Berlin were accordingly instructed 
to work out concrete measures for implementing the understanding 
achieved in Moscow, and the continuation of negotiations in Moscow 
on other issues connected with the situation in Germany was envisaged. 
Negotiations among the four commanders-in-chief, held in Berlin 
early in September, were not completed in view of the fact that the 
Governments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France referred certain 
differences that arose among the commanders-in-chief for joint exam- 
ination with the Government in Moscow. 

The above-mentioned differences concerned three issues on which 
the Soviet Government’s stand is as follows:— 

1. The Government insists on the establishment of a control by the 
Soviet command over the transportation of commercial cargoes and 
passengers by air between Berlin and the western Zones; similarly over 
transportation by rail, water, and highway. 

The air routes cannot remain outside of control, since the four 
Governments reached an understanding that the agreement should 
envisage the establishment of appropriate control over money circula- 
tion in Berlin and trade between Berlin and the western Zones. 

2. The Government believes it necessary strictly to adhere to the 
agreement reached by the four Governments in Moscow concerning the 
quadripartite financial commission and its functions with regard to 
the introduction and circulation of a single currency in Berlin. The 
Government cannot agree to such an extension of function of the 
financial commission as would result in the latter’s intervention in the 
regulation of money circulation in the Soviet Zone as a whole. 

3. The Government expressed consent to the wish of the western 
Governments concerning the establishment of quadripartite control 
over Berlin’s trade with the western Zones and third countries, in- 
cluding the issuing of appropriate licences, thus removing the difference 
which existed on this issue. 

All the above-said clearly shows the real atittude of the Government 
on the subject of the regulation of the situation in Berlin on a mutually 
acceptable basis. In these conditions it depends upon the Govern- 
ments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France whether the negotia- 
tions on the above subject will be disrupted or whether a satisfactory 
agreement will be reached by the four Powers. 

26 Sept.—Germany. Further three-Power Note (see Great Britain). 

2 Oct.—Trade Agreement (see Hungary). 

3 Oct.—Trade Agreement (see Czechoslovakia). 

Germany. The Government, in reply to the western Powers’ Note of 
26 September, said the western Powers, not the Soviet Union, departed 
from the directive in the Military Governors’ talks. There was nothing 
in the directive, nor in the statements of Mr Stalin to the western 
Powers’ representatives, to justify the western Powers in seeking four- 
Power control over the issue of currency in the Soviet Zone. 
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They confirmed their previous position on the limits of four-Power 
control of currency. Referring to the question of access by air to Berlin 
they quoted the U.S. representative in Moscow as having offered 
‘satisfactory’ guarantees against the utilization of air transport for 
illegal currency deals or black market operations. ‘If the Governments 
of the three Powers consider this statement to be correct, then the 
Soviet Government considers it quite possible to regulate the given 
question on a mutually acceptable basis.’ 

Other points were: In so far as the western Powers were establishing 
a separate State in western Germany, their right to administer Berlin 
lost its meaning. In spite of that, the Soviet Government had not 
objected to the presence in Berlin of occupying troops of the western 
Powers; the directive to the Military Governors established, in respect 
of currency and finance, an equal position and equal facilities in all 
sectors of Berlin and was therefore a satisfactory basis for agreement 
between the four Powers; the negotiations in Berlin could have been 
successful if the western Powers had not raised claims incompatible 
with the rights of the U.S.S.R. in the Soviet Zone; agreement at 
Moscow on a statement announcing four-Power conversations on 
Germany as a whole could not be reached because the western Powers 
did not meet the desire of the U.S.S.R. that the operation of the London 
decisions concerning the establishment of a western German Govern- 
ment should meanwhile be postponed; the protective measures which 
the western Powers called ‘the blockade of Berlin’ could not be avoided 
as long as the question of the introduction of a single currency in Berlin, 
the need for which was admitted also by the western Powers, was not 
regulated; and the ‘noise’ raised about this question was intended to 
divert attention from the separate and anti-democratic policy being 
pursued in western Germany, which was transforming the latter into 
an obedient tool of the aggressive plans of a definite group of Powers. 

The Note ended with the following statement: ‘(1) The question of 
the situation in Berlin is closely connected with the question of Ger- 
many as a whole, of the dismemberment of Germany, of the establish- 
ment of a separate Government in west Germany, and, in accordance 
with Article 107 of the U.N. Charter, is subject to be solved by those 
Governments which bear responsibility for the occupation of Germany 
and is not subject to be transferred to the Security Council. 

‘(z2) The statement of the Government of the United Kingdom that 
a situation has arisen that allegedly threatens international peace and 
security does not correspond to the real state of affairs and is nothing 
more than a means of exerting pressure and an attempt to utilize the 
United Nations for the achievement of its aggressive aims. 

‘(3) The Soviet Government proposes that the directive to the 
Commanders-in-Chief agreed to on 30 August be recognized as an 
agreement between the Governments of the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Great 
Britain, and France, on the basis of which the situation in Berlin should 
be regulated. 

‘(4) The Soviet Government proposes that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers be convened to examine the question of the situation in 
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Berlin, and also the question of Germany as a whole, in accordance 
with the Potsdam Agreement of the four Powers.’ 

4 Oct.—Travel Restrictions. The Government reminded foreign 
missions in Moscow that the travel restrictions imposed in May 1941 
were still in existence and drew their attention to areas which were 
closed to the staffs of diplomatic missions and consulates. (‘The general 
effect was to confine the movement of foreigners within a radius of 30 
miles from Moscow.) 

7 Oct.—Reparations. The Government again asked Italy to transfer 
immediately the ships due to them under the peace treaty. 


WESTERN UNION. 27 Sept.—Defence. The Defence Ministers of 
the five countries met in Paris. 

28 Sept.—The Ministers decided to set up a permanent organization, 
coming under the direction of Ministers responsible for defence, to 
apply the agreed policy and to deal with problems of production and 
acquiring of material. 

4 Oct.—Defence. The five Governments appointed the following 
officers: C.-in-C. Land Forces, Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny; C.-in-C. 
Air Forces, Air-Marshal Sir James Robb; Flag Officer as Naval Repre- 
sentative, Vice-Admiral Robert Jaujard. They appointed Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery as permanent Military Chairman of these C. in-C. 
in Committee. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 27 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. The Ministry of the 
Interior announced that asylum had been granted to some 500 refugees 
from Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Albania since the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform. 

29 Sept.—Albania. The Government decided that they would no 
longer represent the interests of Albania in foreign countries. 

6 Oct.—Cominform Dispute. Anti-Tito journal (see Czechoslovakia). 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of British Empire Parliamentary Union, London. 
I.T.U. International Conference on High Frequency Broad- 
casting, Mexico City. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Australia. 

Presidential Elections in the U.S.A. 

F.A.O. Annual Conference, Washington. 

WHO Conference on Health in War Ravaged Countries of 
Europe, Geneva. 

General Election in the Sudan. 

World Federation of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

General Election in Barbados. 


UNESCO General Conference, Beirut. 

General Election in Burma. 

Tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Geneva. 

Conference on the conservation and utilization of the world’s 
resources, Lake Success. 


